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PERSONAL 


DV ANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 
a Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 











Furniture,. Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 


New Bond Street 
the above pr« 


Established 1796). (Sales of 
)perty can also be promptly arranged 


by private treaty Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday. The Times every Tuesday. 
SPREY'S. 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
- prepared to purchase for cash the following 
Diamond and Gem set Jewellery:—Clip and 
Dout Clip Brooches, Bracelets, Rings, Clip 





ings 


Brooches 
Big Demand and Keen Competition, 


Fart . and Spray 


A TIONS 





neans highest prices obtained for FURS, 
WEARING APPAREL, LINEN at sales by 
Auction. Sales held each week. Consult the 
Auctioneer 130 vears’ standing. DEBENHAM, 
S TORR AND SONS. LTD.. Auctioneers and 
\ iers, 26, King Stree Covent Garden, London, 





W.C.2 It Temple Bar 1181-2 

BRoAPwoop BABY GRAND PIANO, rosewood 
excellent condition, £195. BEAR HOUSE, 

Sandy Lane. nr. Chippenham, Wilts. Bromham 81. 


AME RAS and HOME MOVIES urgently wanted 


Case 











essential and most important: work. 
ralkies Cines, Leicas, Contax and all 
miniature ras should not be idle Much 
Y € ul nodels after the war and the top 
e We in now pay will be better invested ir 
Saving WALLACE HEATON, LTD... 127, 

New Bond Street, London. W.1 


Ope ANYONE RECOMMEND quiet 
A 


commodation to ex-serviceman 


and restful 
and wife? 





Reasonable terms.—Box 214 

(Shae AGNE CIDER gates offers to supply 
direct in 4}. 9 or » gallon casks.—Send 

iddressed en pe for prices to B.M. VAN 

London, W.C 

CG" ITHING WANTED, ¢ also for - SALE or HIRE’ 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars’ 


Cameras, " 





nks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle’ 
Furniture, Linen CASH for parcels. All- 
British firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON 
GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road. Marble 
Arch  Padd. 9 and 9808. 


ENTAL STIMULATORS. If you want 
DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1 3 in stamps to BRITISH 











DENTAL STICKS LIMITED. 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4 
IAMONDS, JEWELS. GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 





MODERN SILVER, &c. 
brings high prices at our 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


Competitive bidding 
Auction Sales, and we 


IAMONDS, JEWELS. GOLD, EMERALDS. 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER. PLATE, ETC.. urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 


in the Country are 
Bond Street (facing 
MAY fair 0651 


D° YOU put off important decisions ? 

procrastinate and delay 
power? If so, your overwhelming need is for 
RAPIDISM, unique system of will power culti- 
vation, endorsed by leading psychologists.—Write 
now for fre booklet, to THE RAPIDISM 
INSTITUTE, Tuition House, London, S.W.19 


BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Brook Street). W.1 Tel 


Do you 
Do you lack will 


INE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising, U F 


stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 196 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. Lorry loads any- 
where London; 8,000 tons released.—Box 205. 


‘ENTLEMAN, exempt Military Service, desires 
appointment in art establishment Expert 
knowledge resulting many years specialised study 
f£ old sporting paintings, prints, and their 
restoration, et« Age 31. Single. North country 
preferred.—Box 200 
Go. DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, 
wanted. Harrods pay the best prices. SPOT 
CASH or offer. Call or send registered post, 
HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 


OLDFISH stocks 








SILVER 


surplus from country 


ponds WANTED, good prices paid. Aquarium 
tanks tor SALE cheap.—PARBURY, 12, Fairfax 
Road, London, N.W.6. *Phone: Primrose 1856. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 


stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 





hensive Stock List, 12 and 13 St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1 Mayfair 7444. 
I ANDLORDS and FARMERS 
vad Income Tax and E.P.T 
APPEALS against 
Property assessments 
Excessive farming assessment 
E.P.T. and Sur-Tax. 
Enclose all taxation demands and 
correspondence and post direct to 
MR. CYRIL KILNER (late H.M. Inspector Taxes), 
7.St.James’sStreet, London, S.W.1. WHItehall 9278. 


ARGE 
paid 


PRAM 
Box 201 


wanted; as new Good price 


INK COAT. Good second-hand mink 
wanted.—Box 27. 


coat 


INK COAT 
price 
average 


required. 
and in new 
size.—Box 209 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 


address. Letters redirected immediately 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM MONO!17. 


Must be reasonable in 
condition to suit lady of 


5- 


W.C.1 


EW HOMES FOR OLD. Carpets and furniture 

cleaned like new in a few hours in your 
home WITHOUT REMOVAL. Satisfaction 
assured. Seven Kings 1583.—SADLER BROS., 
Raydons House, Dagenham. 

URSE OLLIVIER 

colds, obesity, 
Tel.: Mayfair 1085. 





Colonic lavage. 
headaches 


Insomnia, 
indigestion, 
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4, 1942 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


16 /6 per line. 


Personal 2'-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 
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FOR SALE 





IPE SMOKERS. Briar root shortage is acute. 
Dig out your old pipes. Have them thoroughly 
and HYGIENICALLY cleaned and renovated. 2- 
each (post 6d.). Pipes so treated remain ‘sweet’ 
for many months. Foul pipes are injurious to 
health. Pipe repairs a speciality.—ASTLEY’S, 
Briar Pipe Specialists, 109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 
OMERSET. Officer’s wife, with baby (husband 
serving abroad), wants another, preferably 
same circumstances, to share small country home 
(8 miles Bristol) expenses, from January. Write 
MRS. MOLONY,co Mrs. W. P. Cook, Woodcroft, 
Sneyd Park, Bristol. 


TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.” This 
suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; 





also scones, 


cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 56 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac’s 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., Car- 
riage paid.—DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, Westmorland. 


so NLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
savage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court. Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575), 


HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeche 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq..W.1 


\ JARING & GILLOW are glad to buy high-grade 
Furs, Sterling Silver Table Ware, China 
and Glass in good condition.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
ATCHES WANTED New, old, disused, o1 
out of order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY'S (CL), 19 
Hopwood Avenue. Manchester, 4 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 








Call by appointment.—’Phone, EXETER 54901, 
LIVESTOCK 

og “ag 108 Mixture for all small cagebirds: 

7 lb. 106, 14 lb. Special! 

Budgie "incase or Special Canary Mixture. 

6 pints 166, 12 pints 30-; sample pint 210. All 

carriage paid.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD.. 





144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 


ACHSHUND PUPPIES. Champion pedigree. 
Long haired 12 weeks,7gns. Smooth miniature 
6 weeks, 64 gns. All perfect condition.—Box 213 


UERNSEYS from old-established noted Herd. 

Freshly calved Heifers for immediate delivery, 
Also Heifers stocked for calving all periods—few 
young Bulls fit for service, seen appointment 
only. Commercial prices; credit terms to approved 
Farmers.—MANAGER, Varndean Lodge, London 
Road, Withdean. Tel. : 5245. Preston. Brighton. 
(pEPORTUNITY FOR CONNOISSEURS! Due to 

stock reduction we are disposing of several pens 
of choice pullets from Pedigree Farms. Pure RIRs 
from Robert Walker! Pure LS from Gill! etc. 
£6—£9 per 4-doz. Also large number of first-cross 
pullets. All of blood-tested strains, 100 hours’ 
approval. REDLANDS POULTRY FARM, South 
Holmwood. Dorking 73314. 


V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry 
The great war-time 


Food (unrationed). 
egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids: pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs."’ Full directions. 7 1b., 7 6; 14 1b., 14 -; 28 Ib., 
24-; 56 lb., 40-; 1 cwt., 676; carriage paid. 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 
ULLETS. Point of lay, 28s. each. 3 davs 
approval. Carriage paid. IVY HOUSE FARM 
Tarvin, Chester 
IAMESE KITTEN 
House trained. 





S for sale. ~ Bight weeks old. 
Excellent pedigree. Charming 





pets.—MRS. MARRIOTT, The Croft, Woodland 
Way. Kingswood, Surrey. 
MART TURNOUT. CREAM SHETLAND 


PONY MARE, 7 years, quiet all traffic, stands 
unattended, moves well, also used for children’s 





riding, smart float, new condition, fitted pneu- 

matics, cushions, lamps, good set harness. 60 

gens. here. MRS. LLAWRENCR, Tarvin, Chester 
EDUCATIONAL 


0-EDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
BEACONSFIELD COLLEGE, at Cromha'), 
near Charfield, Glos. A thorough preparation for 
the Common Entrance Examination. Large 
grounds: highly qualified staff.—Prospectus from 
C. LYON-MARIS, Headmaster. 
-& ABBITAS. THRING & CO.,. LTD. 
5 Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools. 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 


6, 7 & 8. Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: REGENT O161. (4 LINES). 


GROVE SCHOOL is 
TITLEY, 


now at 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 
and beautiful inland 
Department for boys 


[_ANGroRD 
EYWOOD, 
in extremely healthy 
surroundings. FROEBEL 
and girls trom 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 

HORT-STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 


describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A). Palace Gate. W.8 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 


ECONOMY. EASTBOURNE. 
Domestic Science taught. 
pupils. Certificates granted. 
RANDALL. Ist class 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


All Branches of 
Day and resident 
PRINCIPAL: MISS 
Diplomee. EDINBURGH 


of Old English Customs Still in 
Being, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free, 2s. 6d.; both unique. 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 
“LEBEFOLD PRODUCTS. Pickles, Chutneys: 
Mustard Relish, etc. Soft Toys and Dolls: 


ALENDAR 








Stamp for list. CHITTOE, Chippenham, Wilts- 
INNER SERVICE of Old Ironstone, 123 
pieces, all perfect and signed.—Write, 


MISS ODELL, 41 Ullet Road. 


ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4 15 - 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft. 
wide. Write for 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS. 
ABBITING, Etc. 
quart 5-. gallon 146. Bolting 
coils, 4 39, dozen 126. Snares, ‘‘Noncorode’’, 
%} 46, gross 166. “‘Multimet’’ metal 36, 13 - 
Gun repairs; new barrels, stocks, etc. Guns 
bought if in good condition or repairable. Sewin, 
110 vards 25-. Nets, Traps, Ferreting. State 
wants. Shooting Boots, waterproof **Zug’’ hide 
38 -. Leggings, box cloth, £1. tan sheepskin, 15 6. 
Both leather lined.—JOHN WHITE, 14 Robert 
Road, Birmingham 20. Est. 1881. 
AMPS BR. COLS. 1840-1942 
logue, 200 pps., 1943 Ed., 5 Album, 
tions, from 56; complete, 45-, with covers 75 
Country packets, 1 - to £5. Approvals from ld. to 
2-. 20 pp. Quarterly Bulletin, 6d. year. RARE 
STAMPS BOUGHT.—H. BURGESS & CO., 
Pembury, Kent. 
TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.— *'K,’’6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18. 
ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing, horticul- 
ture, etc., £2196 (carriage paid) per mile drum. 
CHEAPER THAN STRING. Sample against 
stamp.—Write “Dept. 6.°’° co STREETS, 6, 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6126 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
\ ATER DivINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
can use it. Price 10-. 


ING ROD. Anyone 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


ARTS, Belcombe House, 
WANTED 
CALCULATOas, TYPEWRITERS 
Ss . wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
74 Chancery Lane, London. 


Liverpool. 


lasting. 14 - yd., 56 in. 
patterns.—I YHOLM 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


“Shooto” for 





tainting out, 
Fuse, 24 feet 


Reliant Cata- 


6 sec- 








DDERS, 
and SAFE 

prices.—T. 

Holborn 3793. 





OOKS WANTED.—Tnorburn’s Birds, 4 vols.: 
Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden, any vols.: 
The Times Atlas, 1922.—-HOLLAND, 8. Bristol 





Street. Birmingham 5. 


HARLOCK, WEED SEEDS, MUSTARD, e.c., 
wanted. Send samples to Box 203. 


OUNTRY Lik *’ wanted: sent monthly. 
Half price and postage paid. —WHITLEY. 
Pinfarthings. Minchinhampton, Glos. 
{SHING ‘1ACKLE. urn out your surplus 
tackle. Prompt cash. FOSTER BROS., 
Ashbourne. 
HJ1OGRArHS BOUGH'’. Good prices are 


paid by THE COUNTRYMAN for 
unpublished Photos of Rural Life, 


interesting 
Character and 


Incident, Wild Life, Gardening, and Country 
Curiosities.—_IDBURY,. Kingham, Oxford. 
KAM in GOOD condition. Boat shaped, extend- 
ing end.—Write KENNEDY, Caldarvan, 


Balloch, Dumbartonshire. 
RIVATE COLLECTOR will purchase old New 
Zealand Maori curios of every description. 
Also native curios from Pacific Islands, Africa, 
Red Indian, Eskimo, etc.—T. HOOPER, ‘The 
Totems.”’ Croxley Green, Herts. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 
O{FFURE.—An enchanting “CORONET OF 
CURLS.”’ with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact c 
MONSIE UR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 
kingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments). 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
L.AZABETH THOMPSON, of 35. Gt. Russell! ‘st.. 
4W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE Model Dresses, 
Hats, Shoes, high-class Furs from the best London 





). 





38 40 Buc 





houses. Good prices given. Est. 28 yrs. Mus. 3049. 
URS, COATS and TIES, etc., cleaned and 
re-modelled to modern styles at VERY LOW 


COST. Articles sent by post will have 
attention, and estimates sent on free 
Compare our estimates. 


prompt 
by return. 
First-class workmanship 












guaranteed.—_D. LASSMAN, 11 Old Street. 
London, E.C.1. Telephone: Cle 3. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship 
RALLI FURS. Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mavyfair 2325 6. 
URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by tirst- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 


Details and descrintion from Box 89. 


ERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 

















this is a ge nuine one.—Box 115. 

R SMODELLING. SAVE MONEY EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 

Borkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 
HE FASHION CiRULE DRE AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 


55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 





te GARDENING 
tt cto east ee 
MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 
O have been growing Fruit Trees for alm 


150 years is in itself a noteworthy a hiey 


but, in addition, to have grown Fruit 
have become the ‘Standard by whic 
quality is judged, is a fact of great si 

If you are contemplating Fruit 
autumn, whether just a few to sup; 
household wants, or a large orchar< 
do better than consult my FREE 
BUREAU, who will give you the 
mass of experience they have accumulat 
the long period of our establishment 
in the choice of suitable 
particular situation and part of th 

Most things of pre-war quality € 
supply and this certainly applies to 
FAMOUS FRUIT TREES, 
early ordering is essential, 
disappointed. 


Tree 





if you r 


arti 
variet fo 


mer 
28 Wh 








ADVISOE 





so you ll see 


Here are a few special offers :— 
COX'S ORANGE PIPP 
Four fine three-year-old bush es in t 


famous variety, full fruiting size, t 
one JAMES GRIEVE bush tree fc 
five bush trees in all for 25 -, carria 
APPLES: Bush, Cox’s Orange, 
trees, fine stock, 6- each; Cord 
Bush, James Grieve, 66 each; C 
Grieve, 76. 
PEARS: Famous variety, 
BLACK CURRANTS: ‘Two-year 
19 each, 18- dozen. 
RED CURRANTS: 19 each, 18 - r 
RASPBERRY CANES: Best 
George and Norfolk Giant, 5- doz 35 
STRAWBERRY PLANT 
prolific cropper, 226 50; 40'- 100. 
CHIVES for flavouring, sturdy clu 1 
Carriage on fruit trees: 
Orders over 











25 - carriage paid. 


KEEP YOUR FRUIT TREES DAN 


If you want clean fruit without r 
is the time 
Aphides, Sawfly, etc. 

I am again offering my TAR OI 
WASH which is prepared to the spe 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
these pests in their egg state. 

1 Quart size 43. Gallon 116. Carri 
SPRING DELIGHT 


I can still supply large flowering Bul 
choice varieties. Cut flowers will be 
expensive. and you should, therefore, 
own. 

If you want a gorgeous display, cl 
requirements from these offers: 

DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI: The °C 
SEURS”" COLLECTION of 100 large 
bulbs in 5 of the best varieties. Twent 
the following. DAFFODILS: EMPER( 
rose perianth, golden trumpet; NARCI 
WATKIN, primrose and canary yellow 
scented; HORACE, white, orange cup; 
FLAME, 
white. The complete collection of 100 fir 
each variety separately packed for 15 - 

MISCELLANEOUS DAFFODILS ANI 
CI : DAFFODILS: KING ALFRED, 
of all, clear golden yellow refiexed trun 
109. PRINCEPS, primrose 
trumpet. NARCISSI: CHEERFULNE 











variety, perfumed; THE STAR, cre wit 
vellow cun. pointed petals, each at 15 - 100. 

FLORAL BLEND: A special mixture of ne 
and popular Daffodils and Narcissi, specia 
chosen for exquisite floral effect. 100 large bult 
126. 

TULIPS: Special DARWIN Collection, con 
prising 20 each of the following: WILLIA) 
COPELAND, soft lavender; CLARA BUT 
bright salmon pink; INGLESCOMBE YELLO\ 
canary yellow: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, !0s 


light border; FARNCOMBE SANDERS, 
dark rosy red. 
variety separately packed, 176. 
MISCELLANEOUS TULIPS:  PRII 
HAARLEM, rosy carmine, blue base; ( 
CROWN, yellow, edged scarlet; 
PINK, bright rosy pink flushed salmon 
176 100. 
MIXED TULIPS: Including many 
popular varieties in a galaxy of colour 
ALL POSTA( 


PRICES INCLUDE 


MR. CUTHBERT. R. 
The Nation's Nurser 
37 GOFF'’S OAK, 


& G. CUTHI 
man since V7 
HERTS 

Kins | 


By appointment to H.M. the late 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTI! 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chisleh 


as E EN- 
Leicester, were for many years } 


the war, the largest makers of Hard La 
Courts in Great Britain. They will ha 
and material ready for further work tt 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of t 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotati 
Post-War Orders for NEW and repairs t 
Courts. Would you like them to put y 
down for early post-war attention? Thi 
under no obligation. THE EN-TOUT 
Svston, Leicester. 


TOUT-CAS CO., LTD 


OMATO SEED.—Clapham’s Improv 
tate for indoor or outside cultivati« 
tomato yet introduced. 30- oz.. 15- 
} 0z., packets 5- and 26.—CLAPHAM 
LTD., 46, Chase Court Gardens, Enfiel 





EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of GL 
we do the experimenting, not yol 
UNWIN, LTD.. Seedsman, Histon, Camt 





Fertili 76 


Roy Sov 


1- on 10 - ov 


to attack pests such a een F 


canary perianth; ALBA PLENO, dout 


the be 


petals, long 





109 Large flowering Bulbs ea 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND 
Ideally situated near famous Salmon River, 2!, miles from Station, 


surrounded by Sporting Estates 
AN ESTATE OF 1,700 ACRES 


THE RESIDENCE, BUILT IN THE SCOTTISH STYLE, IS REPUTED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST 
PICTURESQUE OIL.D HOUSES IN SCOTLAND, PART OF WHICH IS XVtH CENTURY, AND HAVING 
THOUSANDS OF POUNDS SPENT RECENTLY ON ITS APPOINTMENTS AND DECORATIONS. 








4 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Garage for 4 cars. 


Nine Farms. _ Four Cottages. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PLEASURE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
Well stocked and productive kitchen garden. Woodlands. 


EXCELLENT SALMON FISHING. GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTING 
Rent Roll of over £602 per annum. To Be Sold 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24,611) 


Sale Freehold in a wide variety of Lots. 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


At the mouth of the Hamble River, overlooking Southampton Water and the Solent, to the Isle of Wight 


HOOK PARK AND WARSASH ESTATE, OF ABOUT 1,200 ACRES 


An important and unique 
coastal property. 
Including 3 farms ranging 
from 121-355 Acres. Solent 
Court Nursery, of 92 Acres. 
Market Gardening Land. 


THE WELL-KNOWN 18- 
HOLE HOOK PARK 
GOLF COURSE, with 
CLUB HOUSE and 
DORMY HOUSE. 

‘* THE SALTERNS,”’ 
an attractive modern house, 
overlooking and with grounds 

to the Hamble River. : 
VIEW FRUM ‘THE ESTALE GOLF CLUB AND DORMY HOUSES 





Several Charming Small Modernised Residences and Cottages suitable for Conversion. 
Yacht Club Premises. Large and small areas of choice building land overlooking Southampton Water. Rich gravel-bearing areas. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN OVER 60 LOTS AT A LATER DATE. Particulars and Plans, Is. each. 


Solicitors: Messrs. Ellison & Co., 5, Petty Cury, Cambridge. Auctioneers: Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1.; 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION 700 FEET UP, FACING SOUTH, ON THE CHILTERNS. 
Huntercombe 3 miles, Henley 10 miles, Oxford 14 miles, London 50 miles. 








Occupying an unrivalled position on the crown of the Chilterns and commanding absolutely 
superb views over many miles, the TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE, with its well-proportioned 
gables, stone mullioned and transomed windows, is extremely well fitted and panelled in oak. 


It has had many thousands of pounds expended upon it and is now in first-class order throughout. 
Outer and inner halls, oak-panelled lounge, 3 other large and well-proportioned reception rooms, 
10 principal bed and dressing rooms; 5 servants’ bedrooms, and 5 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Abundant water supply. Septic tank drainage 
system. Stabling and garages for several cars with rooms and bathroom over. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS are a feature of the property and include hard and grass tennis courts, 
Kitchen garden. SUPERIOR FARMHOUSE. 6 COTTAGES, all of which are in good order. 
Water is laid on to every field. 


ABOUT 450 ACRES, all in hand. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,395) 








“he, 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Cuteestaas Mette Lenten 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). _ AND AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


Stone 1% miles, Stafford 5 miles, Uttoxeter 12 miles, Rugeley 3 miles, Stoke-on-Trent 8 miles 


PEN an, THE FINE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
ie KNOWN AS 
THE STONE ASTON ESTATE, near STONE 
Comprising: 11 DAIRY AND STOCK FARMS, SMALL HOLDIN «‘ 
AND ACCOMMODATION LAND, RESIDENTIAL PROPERT 
AND COTTAGES AND 120 ACRES OF WOODLAND, extenc 
in all to about 2,200 ACRES 

and producing a gross income of £3,196 Per Ann 


For SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at the BORO 
HALL, STAFFORD, on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1942, at 2.30 o’clo 
Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale, price 1/- each, from the Auctioneers: Jac 
STOPS & STAFF, as above, acting in conjunction with MURRAY & HALDANE, 36/38, C} 
Street, Leicester. aig! : Leicester 5212.) 
wile . Solicitors : Messrs. NICHOLL, MANISTY «& CO., Howard Street, Strand, London, W 
ONE OF THE FARMSTEADS, (Tel. Temple Bar 7436.) 


WEST SUSSEX HAMPSHIRE 


3 miles Pulborough. 500 ft. above sea level. 4 miles Fleet. 6 miles Bagshot. 1 mile Staion 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED XIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE 


With 3 reception rooms, 5 bed- : (facing South) _ 
rooms, 2 bathrooms with 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing rocm, 2 bathrcoms. 


Central heating. Electric light. 





Main electricity, gas, water and 
drainage. 

Garage for 4 cars. Outbuildings. 

Well-timbered grounds with GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 

bathing pool, terraced lawns. STABLING, 


kitchen garden. Delightful grounds with tennis 
IN ALL ABOU1 court, prolific orchard, vinery. 
fruit cage, rhododendron bushes, 

5 ACRES woodland and paddocks. In 


all about 
PRICE eas 
“3 mie £7,500 FREEHOLD is ACRES ts 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Partic ~ 2 ede JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel. Mayfair Particulars: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
3316/7. (Fo. 8477) (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


Bu direction of the Executors of H. W. and B. Sadd. 


MALDON, ESSEX 


THE COMMANDING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


known as 


* MOUNTVIEW ”’ 
VERY SUITABLE FOR USE AS PROFESSIONAL OR BUSINESS OFFICES OR FOR 
4 PRIVATE SCHOOL. Containing: Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
compact domestic offices, good cellars. All main services. Hot water and partial central 
heating. Outbuildings and garages. Pleasant garden and greenhouse 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
TOGETHER WITH 
THE SMALLER FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
ADJOINING, KNOWN AS 
‘WHITE LADIES,’’ 1 and 3, THE CHASE, LONDON ROAD, 
Containing: Hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 double and 4 single bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, usual 
offices, cetlar. Main services. Hot water and partial central heating. Small garden 


LET AND PRODUCING £80 PER ANNUM 


TENANT PAYING RATES. 

Will be offered for SALE BY AU CTION (unless previously sold privately) in 2 LOTS 
on the PREMISES, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1942, at 11 a.m., subject to 
Conditions of Sale to be then and there produced. 

NOTE.—-The contents of ‘* Mountview '’ will be sold by Auction on the same day. 
Particulars, price 6d. each, of the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, as above; or of the 
Solicitors, Messrs. F. H. BRIGHT & SONS, West Square, Maldon, Essex (Tel.: Maldon 3) 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
DORSET—PARTLY Xilith CENTURY, PARTLY LONDON 20 MILES 


300 ft. above sea level. Excellent train service. 


A WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY HOUSE 
A HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER ; OCCUPYING A DELIGHTFUL POSITION. 
13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, great hall with minstrel’s gallery. 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception, and billiards room. Modern conveniences 
Attractive pleasure grounds. wal aa Central heating. Garage for 4 cars, with accommodation for chauffeur. 
CENTRAL HEATING. STABLING. GARAGE. HARD TENNIS COURT. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH HARD TENNIS COURT, SUMMER-HOUSE 
TO BE LET FURNISHED WOODLAND, ET 
HUNTING WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE. IN ALL OVER 5 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR a 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (3786) Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 5752 


an OXON—AN AGRICULTURAL FARM 


FARMHOUSE comprising: 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, usual offices. The CUTBUILDINCS, built of brick with tiled erd sleted rcofs. 
include: Implement shed, cowsheds, piggeries, loose box, copper-house, etc. 1WO BRICK-BUILT COTTAGES. Water supply from well. 


The LAND is partly clay, the remainder valley gravel. IN ALL 167 ACRES. FRICE £25 FER ACRE. 
Particuiars from: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (7201) 























les 
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[| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ee a TO BUCKS BORDERS 


In one of the most favoured Residential Areas within an hour of London. 


The first-class Residence which 
is in extremely good order 
stands 200ft. up on sand and 
gravel soil, in delightful gardens 


Lounge hall, 3 large reception, 9 bed 

and dressing rooms arranged in 

suites, 5 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity 

and water. Main drainage. Central 

heating throughout. 2 garages. 
Cottage. 


The Gardens are _ unusually 
charming, intersected by a running 
stream, tennis courts, walled and 
kitchen gardens. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Several first-class Golf Courses 
within easy reach. 





Strongly recommended by the Head Age nts : Messrs. KNIGHT, FR FRANK «& RU TL LEY, 20, ), Hanover Square, W.1. (9162) 


40 MILES NORTH- WEST OF LONDON 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. With Immediate Possession. 


beautifully appointed modern house in absolutely unspoilt country, with central heating in every room, hand basins in all wey - floors geo 
uunge hat!, 3 reception rooms, one of which is beautifully panelled, principal suite comorising bedroom, dressing room and bathroom, 4 other bedrooms om a ae 
servants’ rooms and bathroom. excellent offices. se’? cooker, Company’s water. Own electric light (main available). Garage for 3 cars. 1 or 2 super or co ages. 
ELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND GARDENS, including famous JAPANESE GARDEN renowned for its exceptional beauty, vege table garden, 10-Acre paddock. 


ABOUT 18 ACRES 
Per: sonally recommended by the sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanever Square, , Wal. 





(39,245) 


WEST COUNTRY—16 MILES FROM NEWPORT 


THE GARDENS are of exceptional 

interest and include tennis lawn, paved 

terraces, sunk garden, yew hedges, 
orchards, wild garden, grass field. 


E ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE, 
abited for many centuries by 
hops, is mainly Henry VII, with 
remains of earlier work. 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 


has been restored and modernised 
contains: 2 halls, 4 reception 
voms,. 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


TO BE SOLD 


Central heating. Companies’ FREEHOLD 
eectric light and water. Telephone. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
Stabling and garage accommodation. AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Sq., W.1. 
2 cottages. (7037) 








Mayfair 3771 Telegrams : 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, Wl. 


















































(10 lines) Galleries, Wesdo, London. 
Reading 44st NICHOLAS a. 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) « Rloh ve et oil ieee 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS . 
1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT Y ARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 
FURNISHED HOUSES FOR SALE 
SONNING HIGH GROUND (ABOVE HENLEY) WITHIN EASY REACH OF READING 
PICTURESQUE XVIth CENTURY i ER: : A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
COTTAGE PERFECTLY EQUIPPED COUNTRY IN FINE OLD GARDENS. 


RESIDENCE 


TO BE LET FOR LONG PE ) > The accommodation comprises: Lounge, 3 reception 
+ PERIOD. TO BE LET FURNISHED rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bed-dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms and 
) reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices: 6 principal and 3 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge cottage. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, CENTRAL HEATING. ee eae 

2%, ACRES corr | . 

VE ENNIS COURT. SWIMMI NG@ POOL. ETC. Dn bk ACTER. TENNIS. AND OTHER LAWNS, 
GNS. PER WEEK INCLUDING 2-ACRE ORCHARD AND 3-ACRE 

GARDENER’S WAGES MEADOW, IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 


Further details on application to: Messrs. Further details on application to: Messrs 
1, Station Road, Reading. 1, Station Road, Reading. 


Main services. 
2-ROOMED COTTAGE FOR STAFF. 
ALSO 2 BARNS, 1 FITTED AS MUSIC ROOM. 


RENT 10 GNS. PER WEEK INCLUDING 
GARDENER’S WAGES 15 


Further details on application to: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
1, Station Road, Reading. 


SPLENDID BUILDINGS. 
ARAGES. LOOSE BOX, ETC. GARDENER’S 
COTTAGE. 


NICHOLAS, NICHOLAS, 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
___ SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 








A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 


aurea SALE  — 
Y-SUSSEX BORDERS, Nr. EAST GRINSTEAD ESTATE IN BERKSHIRE 
BETWEEN ‘READING AND NEWBURY, extending to nearly 317 ACRES 


A VERY FINE GEORGIAN PERIOD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
MODERNISED AT CONSIDERABLE COST IN 1936, THE RESIDENCE IS IN 

PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 7 ore 

1% miles local station with bus nodes en pt ae a Se 

service 2 minutes’ walk. APPOINTED QUEEN ANNE 

Long drive approach. Accom- 5 NTED GUEEN ANNE 


modation: Lounge (29 ft. by Pen : OUSK. , 
18 ft.),, oak panelled dining He yg egg = a ar 
room, 2 other reception rooms, light. sf é pon " coe 


maids’ “sitting room, 6 principal 

bedrooms, 2 maids’ rooms, 

3 bathrooms. Central heating. 

Main services. Double garage 
and 4-roomed cottage. 


Included are 
2 EXCELLENT FARMS (Let) 
‘wet SE, 2 COTTAGES 
ND SUBST ANTIAL 
BU ILDINGS. TROUT 





PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000, 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co, Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Sackville Street.) 


Exceptionally attractive 

grounds with sunken garden, 

rockery, en-tout-cas and grass 
courts and 4 paddocks. 


OR CLOSE OFFER 
(Entrance in 


: Regent 2481. 


FISHING ON THE ESTATE. 

The main house is also let, but 

possession might be ohtained at 
3 months’ notice. 


At present there 


For price, full particulars and photographs, apply to the Agents : 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





is a Net Secenien of £500 p.a. 


F. L. MERCER & Co., 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 














WEST SUSSEX 


500 ft. up and commanding an unsurpassed view of the South Downs. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
THIS PICTURESQUE 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


COURT, TERRACE, SUNK R.S8f 
GARDEN, WALLED GARDEN _ ;p 
WOODLANDS. IN ALL 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. H. ap 


WITH MUCH OAK PANELLING, 
PARQUET FLOORS AND EVERY 
COMFORT. FULL SOUTH ASPECT 
FOR ALL PRINCIPAL ROOMS 


ABOUT 45 ACRES 


RENT £350 p.a. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, model offices, 
2 sun loggias, 9 bedrooms, 3. baths. wm) AY wae on 
Central heating. Electric light. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD 


6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222. (C.2E 1 8) 


LODGE. STABLING. GARAGE. 





7 A RESIDENCE OF MERIT 
SURREY, NEAR FARNHAM 


In delightful woodland surroundings. Quiet and secluded, 


FASCINATING HOUSE WITH 
PERIOD FEATURES 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH 
TENNIS LAWN. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 
8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 


3 BATHROOMS. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. a 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED AND 
MODERS OFFICES. RECOMMENDED. 
MAIN SERVICES. 


Apply:' HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (S.50,970) 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


2 GARAGES. 





EAST GRINSTEAD 
314 miles of the town, with two Lus services within 5 minutes. Station 1 mile. 


FOR SALE GAS COOKER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 
COTTAGE. GOOD BUILDINGS. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, 
INCLUDING ORCHARD, MEADOW- 
LAND. IN ALL ABOUT 


17 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (c.8440) 


THIS GEORGIAN TYPE 
HOUSE 


THOROUGHLY MODERNISED 
AND IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER 
THROUGHOUT. 


Large reception rooms all with parquet 

floors, 6 principal bedrooms, 3-4 

secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
model offices. 











WORTHING, SUSSEX BANSTEAD, SURREY 


Near the Golf Courses. Near the Downs and close to two, stations, bus services, etc. Easy reach of the City and 


FOR SALE West End. 
THIS CHARMING MODERN HOUSE ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE 





: ene Hall and cloakroom, 2 
Drawing room (20 ft. 6 ins. reception rooms, 4_ bed- 
by 13 ft. ex bay), dining rooms, bathroom. All main 
room (14ft. by 13 ft. ex services. Radiators. 


bay), sun parlour, hall, 

cloakroom, 4 bedrooms 

(some with fitted basins), 
bathroom. 


Garage. Pleasant garden. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
Main services. Garage. £2,950 
MIGHT BE LET 


Well-established garden 


with a frontage of about Vacant Possession 
80 ft. 


December 25 next. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £2,600 Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222. 
5 4 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW. (Tel.: REG. $222.) asi se 












BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 
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va SBORN & MERCER mamma, 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTIT UTES 


ee a ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
F RKSHIRE (ABOUT 8 MILES FROM READING) In beautiful country on the outskirts of a quiet village. 


cupying a remarkable position on gravel soil and commanding wonderful A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 
views over a wide expanse of beautiful country. Pvineinaity Elizabethan, : 
standing in charming 
THE CHOICE RESIDENTIAL a ee orsaniie. 
WOODBURY, FARLEY HIL Lounge hall, 3 reception, 


8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
bathroom, ete. 
Electric light. Stabling 
Garage. 

Fully matured gardens, tennis 
court, orchard, paddock, 
ete. In all 


ABOUT 6% ACRES 
ONLY £2,750 
Full details from: OSBORN & M ERCER. 7 ; (M.2244) 
SHROPSHIRE 

Amidst lovely scenery, some 500 ft. above sea level, about 2'5 miles from a market town 

DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE SURROUNDED BY 
PARK-LIKE GROUNDS 

Hall, 3 reception, 14 bed- ee 

rooms, 4 bathrooms. : 






MOST ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE STANDING IN HEAVILY Main electricity. 
MBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS Central heating. —— 
5 Cottages. Splendid 
com hall, 4 reception, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Farm Buildings. 
" . Finely timbered gardens and 
Electric light. Central heating. 4 Cottages. Fine block of Stabling. grounds, a small amount. of 
1e Pleasure Grounds are most tastefully disposed and studded with cedar, forest woodland, enclosures of 
1 other trees. Hard Tennis Court. Tennis and croquet lawns. Rose garden. rich pasture and arable. 
Be Partly walled Kitchen Garden, Orchard, etc. The remainder of the (The whole is in hand and 
Property is principally pasture, with a small area of woodland. In all extends to 
ABOUT 93 ACRES 
ABOUT 24 ACRES FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE (More tand— available if 
spected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. OSBORN AND required.) ‘ 
ERCER, as above. (17,365) For Sale by: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,333) 
650 FT. UP ON SURREY HILLS OxON NEAR QUILDFORD 
An Ideal P erty for the London Business Man. ‘ | In beautiful country some 500 ft. above sea level and 
atlas hi einty A COMPACT DAIRY AND MIXED FARM commanding splendid views. 
To be Sold. ONLY £3,000. 
, OF ABOUT 450 ACRES A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
.N ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED HOUSE OF . 5 
° th ll-pl ed dat 2 fl ly. 
CHARACTER FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION aaa Ss necesertsonigg ener cermimanes pia sieelaeeeiaiamiatilies 
2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
with 2/3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. OLD-FASHIONED BRICK AND STONE FARM.- | Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
Company’s services. Garage. HOUSE, TWO COTTAGES, AND AN EXTENSIVE Well laid out gardens of a little under 34 Acre. 


RANGE OF BUILDINGS A most attractive small property, ideally situate within a few 


Delightful gardens with tennis and other lawns, tower minutes’ walk of Golf Course and having the advantage of an 


gardens, orchard, kitchen garden, etc. About 1 miles from a well-known Market Town | excellent bus sefvice to Guildford. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE and within convenient reach of London. FOR SALE casa 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2275) | Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2328) 
' 








5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
LONDON, W.1. [ R IS & ENSON Established 1875. 


SOMERSET 


NEAR EXMOOR, QUANTOCKS AND BRENDON HILLS 


In a sheltered position about 300 ft. up, facing South and commanding fine views. 


A HOUSE OF CHARACTER STABLING FOR 7. GARAGE FOR 
COTTAGE WITH 4 ROOMS, AND 
a portion of which dates back to ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
the XVIth Century. 
In the GROUNDS are stately old specimen 
trees, swimming pool, 2 tennis courts, thatched 


Panelled lounge, 4 reception rooms, 10 bhed- pies , 
pavilion and summerhouse, kitchen garden 


rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
4 OR 36 ACRES 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGH?. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 


MODERN DRAINAGE HUNTING AND GOLF 





5, Mount Street, W.1. (‘Lel.: Grosvenor 3131) (16,252) 



























ust. sames’s JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = 


on 6 0911. 
PLACE, S.W.1 AGEN Ts FOR THE HOME COUN TIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COU NT IES GENERAL LY. 








- BETWEEN BANBURY AND BRACKLEY WEST SUSSEX COAST - 

{ SALE AS AN INVESTMENT WITH POSSESSION 
‘ER WAR, INCOME ¢200 PER ANNUM. PRICE 
50, ANY REASONABLE OFFER CONSIDERED 


~ 
AO 


Situated between 4-500 feet above sea level. Southern aspect and commands beautiful views, and is surrounded buy grounds Ar’ 
and land of about £5, 


35 ACRES 


The property is in first-class-decorative order throughout. 
It has fitted furniture in some of the rooms and lavatory 
basins in bedrooms. 


w= 


] 










Accommodation : Small hall, cloakroom, 2 sitting rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, magnificently equipped offices. 
Main electricity and power. Central heating. Unlimited 
water. Modern stabling of 8 boxes. Lofty garage for 3, 
which also accommodates horse-box 


SPLENDID COTTAGE 





HIS INTERESTING RESIDENCE. DATING 
FROM XVIIItTH CENTURY. Features: Queen 





of 4 bedrooms with bathroom. Anne staircase, oak panelling, galleried hall. Near village 

and bus service. Halland 3 sitting rooms, 8 bed and dressing 

SIMPLE GARDENS AND RICH GRASSLAND. rooms, 2 bathwooms. Main clectricity. - Coy.’s water. 

THE RESIDENCE—SOUTHERN ASPECT. : Gas. Central heating. Independent hot water. Main 
drainage. Cottage. Garage and other buildings. 

Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s only Agents : Particularly attractive gardens, meadow, etc. About 

JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK (London Office), 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 20,311) 6 ACRES in all. Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES AND 


WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (L.R. 18,143) 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


25, 





(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., 


a. 





GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


And at 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 


68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





~ BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


BERKSHIRE 








bedrooms (several with basins), 
Main electric light and water. 
(2 rooms Over). Cottage 


Modern 


Rurai position 1 mile of Station. 


BEAUTIFUL AND WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE. 
cloakroom, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, galleried Janding, 7 principal and 5 staff 


3 bathrooms, with servants’ 


Beautiful gardens and woodland. 





En 


compact offices, 


drainage. Central heating. 


trance hall wit 


hal 


Close to Station on electrified Southern Raileay. 








TH 


L l. services connected. 
Garage for 3 car: 
In all about 20 ACRES. 


Bi they 


ipl cd 


. 


Ue LT 


_ 


HIS QUEEN ANNE STYLE ome Hall, 3 reception, 9 principal { 


5 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ample offices, with servants’ 


Garage for 2 cars. 
3 and grounds, with swimming pool. 
about. 45 vears to run at a Ground Rent of £55 p.a. 


In all about 6% 


Stabling for 4 with flat over. 
ACRES. The Lease ha 
FOR SALE, WITH VACA 











hall. Allyn n 
Fine gar 5 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. POSSESSION. All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, ry Mc 
All particulars of: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.6162) Street, W.1. A.473 
-— — 
— 
3, MOUNT oe Grosvenor 


LONDON, 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


SS CHILTERNS. 


Luton 5 miles, 


Hitchin 6 miles 





600ft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


London 30 miles. 


RESTORED TUDOR 


FARM 


SECLUDED 
AMIDST 


SURROUNDED BY 


AND 


HOUSE 


RESTFUL 
12 ACRES. 


LARGE 


LANDED ESTATES. 


3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main electricity. 


Plentiful water 


supply. 
GARAGE, A.R.P. 4 ELTER 
MATURED GARDEN AND 


FIELDS (let off). 


: RaLPpH Pay & TAYIOR, 3 


FREEHOLD FOR: SALE AT £6, 500, To INCLUDE E VALUABLE FURNITURE, FITTINGS, 
EFFECTS, ETC. 


Unhesitatingly recommended from personai knowledge by Owner’s Agents 


Mount Street, W.1. 
(12,27 


12,277) 





| 
| 
| 


VACA NT POSSESSIO N ° N 


COMPLETION 


ASCOT—SU NNI NGDALE 


UNIQUE GEORGIAN REPLICA, in spotless co: 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. A 


dition. 4 reception, 
main services. Central heating. 
pine wood. 5 ACRES 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR WOULD LET 


FURNISHED. 


BEAUTIFUL ST. LEONARD'S FOREST 


parklands of 20 ACRES. 
2 bathrooms. 


EORGIAN HOUSE in 

4 reception, 9 bedrooms. 
electricity. Central heating. Garage. 
gardens, etc. FREEHOLD £7,000. 


perfect order. 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Ample water. Garage. Tithe 
PLEASAUNCE. 


barn. 


1032-33 


Garages. 


vite. CENTURY COTSWOLD MANOR, i: 

Off the beaten track. 3 reception, 
Main electricity. 
OLDE 
3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500. 


Gardens an 


__ 12,605 


Main water and 
Well-timbered 


(12, 824) 





Radiators. 
ENGLISH 


(11,534) 














NEAR GUILDFORD 
Adjoining a Golf Course. 
ONE OF THE MOST PERFECT 
SMALL RESIDENCES OF 
CHARACTER. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. All mains. Central heating. 
Charming gardens, paddock, 3 ACRES. 
An exceptionally fine property. 
FREEHOLD £6,500. 
Sole Agents : 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALpRY, as above. 
RURAL ESSEX—NORTH 
OF DUNMOW 
Lovely position. Beautiful views. 
GENTLEMAN’S SMALL ESTATE 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, , BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3 KEN, 0152-3 





GENTLEMAN’S 
ESTATE, H 


Lovely part. 


NEARLY 350 ACRES 
PERFECTLY MODERNISED RESI- 
DEN 


ENCE. Grand position. Main 
electric light and water. 3 bathrooms, 
7 bedreoms, ete. Excellent buildings. 


4 cottages. 
attractive property 


BENTALL, Beumar & B: 


A very complete 


UNIQUE | 
ANTS 


40 miles London. 
(200 Grass) 


county. 


ALDRY, 





and highly 
as is rarely obtainable 

in this favourite 
FREEHOLD at REASONABLE PRICE. 


as above. 





TRESI 


Grosvenor 2861. 


Telegrams: 


DDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


“Cornishmen, London”’ 








3/4 
for 





SOUTH DEVON 


1% miles main line junction station. 


reception. 


EXCELLENT MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Main electric light and water. 


21 ACRES 


sea and moor, 


Central heating. 


3. INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, GRASS AND WOODLAND. 


highly recommended by Owner’s Agents : 
Street, W.1. 


£4,750 


Glorious position, enjoying magnificent views to 


6 bedrooms, 
Telephone. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 


3 bathrooms, 
Garage 
Inspected and 


(21,170) 





M 


spacious hall. 


Main services. 


WINDSOR 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


Stabling for 4. 


BOATHOUSE ON PRIVATE CREEK 


Inspected and highly recommended by: 


” 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77 


TO BE LET FURNISHED, OR UNFURNISHED, OR MIGHT SELL 
OLD 


OST ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE, modernised and in excellent order. 
Central heating. 
Garage for 2. 
GROUNDS with HARD TENNIS COURT. 


Garde ner’s cottage. 
Kitchen garden and paddock. 


’ 


4 eae 7°; and 
LOVELY 


South Audley 




















. r 9N8s8) 
FARLY ESSEX FARMHOUSE, dating CHEAP DEVON FARM ooominenins — 

XVth_ century. Most picturesque £2,000 
modernised oak-beamed lounge hall NEARLY 100 ACRES (35 Grass) DEVON andS. & W. COUNTIES FOR LINEAGE 
(45 ft. by 23 ft., originally a tithe barn). B led 1 ile ri ‘ TS 
Much artistic oak and carving. Open sounded % mile river. THE ONLY COMPLETE ADVERTISEMEN 
fireplaces. 3_reception, 8 bedrooms, Geer STONE HOUSE and Buildings. ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UNDER 
3 bathrooms. Main services. Inexpensive ; od —. to Moorland grazing rights Price 2/6 COUNTIES 

gardens. Home farm. 2 cottages. include 700d condition. IMMEDIATE , ; ‘REE 

70 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500. POSSESSION. 20 miles Exeter and a co e we 2 i ae = 

Sole Agents : Newton Abbot. RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. See “CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES, 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BaLpry, as above. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. FAGS iene. 














Messrs. 





in these 





TIMBER AS_ POSSIBLE 


Leman’s Timber, 


days of 





Ltd., i 


emergency. They 


are 


Telephone 


buyers under licence, 





EALing 6002-3 


complying with the 


Kegulations, of any quantity of standing or felled trees within 150 miles of London and they invite offers for sale. 


LEMAN’S TIMBER LIMITED 


34 CENTRAL CHAMBERS, EALING BROADWAY, W.5 


invite offers of timber from owners and agents who are,willing to help the nation 


Government Control 


IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST IT IS ESSENTIAL TO HAVE AS MUCH 
IN ORDER TO CONSERVE SHIPPING SPACE 
































ow 
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wc 'gee'we JOHN D. WOOD & CO. — 


ndon. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





TO BE SOLD. IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER. 


WINCHESTER DISTRICT 
On the edye of a picturesque village, in no way overlooked, and perfectly quiet positicn. 
GOOD BUS SERVICE. 
DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
standing in about 
5%, ACRES 
and containing : 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, sitting hall and 3 reception rooms, modern offices. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER AND GAS. 
Garage for several cars and splendid outbuildings. 
Lovely grounds, beautifully timbered, excellent kitchen garden (man and a boy kept). 
4 EXCELLENT COTTAGES EACH WITH BATHROOM, LIGHT AND WATER. 


Inspected ae strongly recommended by: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
(62,154) 





London, W. 











SOUND INVESTMENT WITH ASSURANCE OF CAPITAL APPRECIATION 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
IN THE BORDER COUNTRY BETWEEN GALASHIELS AND HAWICK 
WITH FRONTAGE TO A TRIBUTARY OF THE 
TWEED AND ADJOINING A COUNTY TOWN. 
WELL KNOWN AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
2,552 ACRES 
INCLUDING THREE GOOD MIXED FARMS. 
RESIDENCE AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED. 
HOUSES AND COTTAGE. 
NEARLY A MILE OF RIVER FISHING. 
LOW GROUND SHOOTING. 
YOUNG PLANTATIONS OF SOFT WOODS. 


VALUABLE FRONTAGES TO MAIN STREETS 
OF COUNTY TOWN. 


RENTAL £1,149:7:-0 
Price for Immediate Sale, £14,500 








Solicitors : Messrs. A. & P. DEAS, Duns, Berwickshire. Pait.culars from the Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (82,480) 














FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) Telegrams: 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 
29, FLE ET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Central 
9344 


BY DIRECTION OF TRUSTEES : AND E. SETH- SMITH, Esq. 








SURREY 
Cobham 1 mile. London 18 miles. Walton and Weybridge 2 miles. 
A SOUND INVESTMENT FOR PRESENT AND FUTURE TIMES 
Over 3% miles of valuable frontage to the Portsmouth and other main roads. Companies’ gas, electric light and water. 
INCOME ABOUT £4,037 PER ANNUM 
FROM HOME FARM, 27 HOUSES AND COTTAGES, WOODLANDS, IN HAND, THE ESTATE IS WELL WOODED ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE 
AND IN PART ADJOINS THE ST. GEORGE’S HILI. GOLF COURSE. 


ABOUT 313 ACRES 
Plans and full Schedules from the Surveyors: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4; or 
| Messrs. THURGOOD, MARTIN & TRUMPER, Chartered Surveyors, 40, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 


CAMBRIDGE-SUFFOLK BORDERS | OXSHOTT 
| Within a mile from station with excellent train service to Waterloo. 
COMFORTABLE HOUSE 


CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 
6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Good outbuildings 








+ Gardener's cottage. 6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage. Main services. 




















Easily maintained grounds and 2 paddocks. | 
Prey ron de niiacannuenss | WELL LAID-OUT GARDEN. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING T IST OVE | 
, DING TO JUST OVER ABOUT ONE ACRE 
4 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. TO LET FURNISHED FOR DURATION OF WAR. 
rther particulars from Sole Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & | Further particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
Fleet Street, E.C.4 . Folio 15,686 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. ‘ 
= | Folio 13,660 
OTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1! 
’ » 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 
jERTS AND MIDDLESEX KINGSTON -_ | 
pRDRDERS, | NEAR ELSTREE. oo. | KENT. CHISLEHURST — VALUATIONS 
zt) one o, most open and rura . : 
vations within the distance of London. pi : : = ; Occupying a pleasant and most convenient 
miles from Station. FOR SALE. A Close to tere and Coombe | situation. | FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
101CE MODERN HOUSE. ao:  " ce TO BE SOLD | 
ponent by short drive. It is built of . PRICE £5750. XCELLENT HOUSE, with well- | valued for Insurance, Probate,etc. 
le stock brick, has all modern comforts A REALLY ATTRACTIVE RESI- | proportioned rooms, containing: Fine | 
‘ contains : Lounge hall (18 ft. by 18 ft.), DENCE on 2 floors, approached by | lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, | 
ing toom (17 ft. by 14 ft.), drawing room | short drive and situate in very nice | small study, 7 = bathroom, maids’ | FURNITU RE SALES 
t. by 14 ft.), maids’ sitting room, 5 | grounds of 1% ACRES. Fine lounge sitting room, etc Large garage, ete. | 
hap dressing room, 2 bathrooms. (25 ft. by 17 ft.), dining room, study, nice | 4, VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, | Cond H 
tra heating throughout. Fitted basins. | hall, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Fine | With full-size tennis court, crazy paving, | SON ucted in Town and Country 
me light, gas wT. pomtie and single | garage for 2 large cars. Lawns, tennis | 108¢ garden, small Kitchen garden, etc. | 
ages aust at iene 2 .t., , court, rockery, ete. MODERATE PRICE | APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON 
" . Recommend : | 
| _:omandiel hers Magee 00. 20 i ove, | Recommended by MAPLE & Co., as above. ian kee by the Agents: | STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W, 
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OROSVENDA'8Q., LONDON, w.t WI LSON & CO 7 a 

















. 
span ie a se Bee eee 
BETWEEN ESHER & GUILDFORD | SUSSEX BORDER HANTS-WILTS BORDERS 
Favourite rexidential area, 22 miles lonacn. Lovelu unspoiled countru. 45 minutes London. Eaxy reach of Salishuruy, Winchester, ete. I 
Estat 
Pl 
i“ " ELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE. 350 ft. up, with 
bg FARMHOUSE ST "+ ata acl Fle D fine views. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE, ani, 
SHAE AW kaain mci “ne f 21 ao en Main electric light and water. All in excellent order. charming country; secluded but not isolated 5 fas 
3 poccotion. ‘Sane Rhos olenat x pmcen' bat ith bard Garage. Well-timbered gardens. | route. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Elec) « light 
- = Garages. meg ightful gardens with hard | 2 ACRES. £5,000 —— — Garage. Finely timbered gar. jg ay) 
oJ | meaqdowland, 
NEARLY 2 ACRES. Pate | eee eee ONLY £5,000 WITH 11 ACRES 
| 
Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 28, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, 








“a LOF is & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


= aici = il ‘ \ 


DORSET 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


2 MILES DRY-FLY FISHING, IN MAIN RIVER AND 3 MILES; OF {CARRIERS AND TRIBUTARIES. 
EXTENSIVEAWILD-FOWL SHOOTING 


FINE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
DATED 1633, RECENTLY MODERNISED. 


8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 servants’ rooms, 4 fine reception rooms. 


Central heating. Independent hot water. Electricity. 
GROUNDS BORDERED BY RIVER. 

2 GOOD FARMS. NUMEROUS COTTAGES 

WATER MEADOWS. WELL-PLACED COVERTS. 


RENT ROLL £1,740 PER ANNUM. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER. 41, Berkeley Square, 
W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 3056 .) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line. (Min. 3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 



























































































MEDFORD. SWAN HOTEL, yESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT AND BERKSHIRE, including Sunningdale, As 
First class comfort in beautiful *“CLEVELANDS”’ (NORTH DEVON). SPORTING ESTATE. Messrs. Jackson Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. Tu fees 
surroundings, at a moderate price. Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. : Stops & Staff have been instructed by a well- F.V.A., Auctioneer, RS wage Surveyor, ¢t 
Tel. : Bedford 2074 (Management) Northam 300, — a eee known Peer to purchase an Estate, which is Sunninghill, Berks. Tel. Ascot t 818-819. 
*_ Bedford 349111 (Visitors) _ WINCHESTER. “ROYAL HOTEL. In mainly required for investment purposes, but ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOININ 
COTSwoLo HILLS, midway between old-world St. Peter Street. Leading with possibilities of a good shoot an attrac- COUNTIES, especially concerned with t! 
Broadway and C hipping Campden. 900 ft. family hotel. Running water. Centralheating. on. A small residence also an advantage but Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Wes 
up, adjoining Golf Club. THE DORMY Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. cae Ee ty Lak ot ones oe Nic HOLAS. 1, Station Road, Re. ading, Tel 444 
#UEST HOUSE. — Every . somfort. Write for “*C.L. Mlustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. * > + z - —- 
Tie ra ulking ‘oclan a a Tealas sact. ee “ ~— sidered but Norfolk and Suffolk particularly ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & Pol! 
Club li ° WEST SOMERSET. J Lacy 1 requires interesting. Particulars should be sent to READING, CAVERSHAM 
uD Hicence. paying guest in quiet comfortable Jackson Stops & STAFF, Land Agents and and WOKINGHAM. 
‘ASINO HOTEL, Hz :mpton Court. 12 home. Good cooking. 34% guineas.—Box 210. Surveyors, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1, ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON—UippYs 
miles London. Trains, Waterloo to FOR SALE or to any of the provincial offices as follows : Maidenhead (Tel. 54). Windsor (Tel. 7 
ange ( i =, np eh ga Bato 20, Bridge Street, Northampton; 15, Bond Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 7 
PULLLN icensec ja oom a ache *¢ a ~s ae — ‘| * . ‘ ye 7 ire wt ° ewe ee a cthchictetisich adie 
fully Sevudehed. Terms from 3% guineas; AYRSHIRE. WEST KILBRIDE. Very yg gy ee Cirencester ; EVON and 8. AND W. COUNTIES 
12s. 6d. B. and B. Tel. : Moles O80. attractive House. Easily run. 3 public E 2 i The only complete iilustrated Regist 
- ane _ —____—_ rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 boxrooms, kitchen, etc. OUNTRY. A QUICK. ADVANTAGEOUS (Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—Ruppos 
R ow BO 4 OUGH, JSSEX. te ad yp en —, =. “ee SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY Boswell. & Co., F A.J., Exeter. (Est. 1884 
THE SREST H O EL Secluded grounds. out cres. Apply— can be effected through the Specialists, F. L. Li. REand SOUTHERS 
interprets the scaleneiy deliptiion si the word MONTGOMERIE FLEMINGS FYFE MACLEAN MERCER & CO., 98 having po necret hands AM PSH INE and satel ; : 
‘OMFORT AND Co., 21, West George Street, Glasgow. through their agency during the past 3  southampton—WaALIER & KING, F.Al 
“To cheer, revive, ease, quict enjoyment, free- OUTH CROYDON AND SHIRLEY months, ranging in price from £2,000 to — Business established over 100 vevrs 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction ” BORDERS. £3,250 freehold, very fine £15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- sass dla greed Ui Body LU 








zs = detached Residence, beautifully situated, CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are EICESTERSAIRE and adj nis 
XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the comprising 5 bedrooms and 2 maids’ rooms, invited to send particulars to their Central L counties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE & | 

















centre of Devon. All modern amenities 3 "reception, large hall, 2 bathrooms. Ex: Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481, Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and Agetis 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, ly re on na Well-stocked gardens. - - - Market Harborevgh San 
en xuite. i ae a Sa Central heating—Recommended by BLAKE, es ee ae wae: HROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Son & WILLIAMS, 51, High Street. Cro. 4767. A 2, TECe . ; Wales for r id neces, farms, etc., write t 
IDHURS T, SUSSEX ae 4 “ : kitchen and bathroom, with garden and principal Age hea “HALL, WATERIDGE & OWES 


THAT HISTORIC HOUSE TO LET grounds, maximum 5 acres and not more Lrp., Shrewsbury. ‘Tel. 2081, 


ne than ? hr. by train from London.—Box 212. ————— ——-—- 
RGYLLSHIRE, INNELLAN. _ Beauti- HROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS(W.) genet! 


“THE SPREAD EAGLE,” fully furnished House, with lovely [_JYDE PARK CORNER and EoHaM S'anq WALES, Apply leading Propet 
























garden, for Sale or long Let.—Box 206. (between). BUYER ACTIVELY SEEKS Specialists. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHEKS | 4) 

bids you welcome. mDERKS Beautifully titted and WELI. @ fealiy Modern Residence with all con- HARRISON, Shrewshury (Tel. 2061, 2 lines 
an FURNISHED HOUSE. 6 bed, 2reception, —y°nlences. Central heating and main services” = SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
st cai kitchen, and 3 bathrooms. C.h.w. Central edrooms (up oO ¢ maximum). sma JARVIS &CO., dlayorks Gath, cialis 


heating. Attractive grounds and vegetable garden. Up to £5,000 would be paid for the 
























i as , aba in High Class Residences and Estate-, man 

Private bathrooms. garden.—ELLIS & SONS (London), 19, A sor Ph ome ng a ee mg of which are solely in their hands, "el. 7 

_ASHLEY COURTNEY RECOMMENDS pone jC Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTIEY, 20, UFFOLK AND EASTERN COU \TIts 

TRATFORD-ON-AVON yor a ams of ema 7 Hanover Square, London, W.1. W coe Wee K & ye Estate Agents 

- tastefully ‘ . T. ee Surveyors, Valuers and Aucticneers. oy 

THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL Delightful views. All electric. 3 gns. p.w.— SUSSEX, SURREY, ete. A. T. UNDER- SPECIALI $ IN COUNTRY PIOPER 
with its 34. bedrooms (18 in the Guest House), Box 188. WOOD AND Co.. have many buyers waiting TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4234. 









































particularly eaters for the Services and hd XMOOR. To be Let Furnished. Attrac- for aes. Estate Offices, Three Bridges, RS 
Workers. First-class restaurant open for Non- tive Modernised Old-fashioned Residence. Sussex (Craw ley 52 
residents. Attractive Club Cocktail-bar, Good Containing: 7 bedrooms (lavatory basins), eg ee aE a a cn R 
rail facilities. Write for winter terms. Tel. : 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Electric light. -OUTH on WwW EST. Ww anted to purchase ONDON. Best vulue | MODE R: WES 
at sell az ital eating ape eanien facia SOUR. nen Ge preriys Ran'acros LCEND FLATS. Attrtiee tort 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS Further particulars from. the Agent—C. W. grounds: Write—-Box 207 heptane - agreements. “Modern fitted eens. ir-Tit 
OFFLEY MANOR. Charming. peaceful Ric HARDSON, F.A.I., 29, The Avenue, '. . re ahelters, reaident wardens. Steel-f. me 0 
country. Own produce. Nr. Eccieshall, Minehead (Tel. 63) ————— 40 MILES NEWCASTLE (within). Wanted reinforced concrete construction. 2 Unie! 
Stafferd. Adhaston 247. eae EST SOMERSET. Lady would let to purchase medium-sized Country Property. ground Stations within 1 minute. 
SHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON, w part of comfortable Home. 2 sitting 7 to 10 bedrooms. 5 to 200 Acres. House need _ RENTS FROM £175 TO £500. vB 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. rooms, 5 bedrooms, kitchen (with ‘“‘Esse’’ not be modern, but attractive situation and =PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN'S | y “g 
H. and c. all rooms. Own produce. A few cooker and large refrigerator). All modern reasonable accessibility to good rail service QU EENSWAY, HYDE _PARK, \ “1 
vacancies for winter residents. Resident conveniences. Beautiful and peaceful district to Newcastle essential. Possession required Full details from the LETTING 0! ICE, 


Proprietor. £6 6s. weekly.— Box 211. after war.— Box 208. 61, QUEENSWAY, W 2. Bays. 818. 
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Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
1 ams; ; and Hasiemcre 
Estate, ods, London.’’ 62 64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 
ELY WEYBRIDGE | 
wv DISTRICT aie LONDON 45 MILES’ «?| 1} MILES FROM CARLISLE 
Hea n1 convenient situation, on the fringe of the Heath, | In lovely country, % mile Village and Local Station. 7 miles TO BE LET FURNISHED c.4 
essible to Station with Main Line service. | 
County Town. | 
GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM | 
INCLUDING A GEORGIAN HOUSE | 
midst with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting | 
: ry room, etc. | 
ight 
» and Well water with electric pump. Main electricity. Central | 
heating. Fitted basins. | 
GARAGE. STABLING. SMALL FARMERY. | 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. ALSO | papa. 
any pen A BLOCK OF 6 GEORGIAN COTTAGES | ‘Y’TRACT sHARACTE 
ELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD | wee acc oe Se ee ee ee 
anc all, D Ss, ynstairs 
P RESIDENCE (all Let) cloakroom, 6 bed and dressing rooms (4 with lavatory 
ounge, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathrooms. | basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, complete offices. Electric 
M inage. Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Central GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND RICH PASTURE light and cooking. Refrigerator. Central heating. 
heating. Telephone. i " ced ae . ’ 3 Telephone. Modern drainage. Garage for 3 cars, etc. 
si ED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, EASY TO | LAND ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE, IN ALL ABOUT INEXPENSIVE BUT ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 
MAINTAIN. IN ALL ABOUT EXTENDING TO ABOUT 7 ACRES 
1 ACRE 32 ACRES 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 





W PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
ispected and recommended by the Agents : 
‘RODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1499. Extn. 807.) 
And Surrey Office West Byfleet. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £5,900 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





and possessing considerable river frontage. 
200 YARDS FISHING RIGHTS IN THE EDEN, BOTH 
BANKS. 


ONLY 7 GNS. A WEEK 
INCLUDING GARDENER’S WAGES. 
Recommended as something exceptional by : 
HAkkOpDS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road. S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





HAYWARDS HEATH 5 MILES 


In a lovely district 
Ona spur of Ashdown Forest, surrounded bu open common lands. 


FARNHAM AND BASINGSTOKE ca 


Close to an old-world Villaye, yet amidst unspoilt surroundings, and with a bus service 
purvina the dour, 


, 
C2 | 





OININ 
with tl 




















(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








yr seapierte =: GENUINE XVilth CENTURY COLLAGE 
<p DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY COTTAGE OF IRRESISTIBLE CHARM AND CHARACTER, FULL OF OAK BEAMS AND 
. } sitting rooms, 3 be s, ba . & c.). Main water. uN EPLACES. 
itting rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and 2 — (h. & ©.) ain water. 2 or 8 reception, 4 or & bedrooma (with lavatory basins, h. & ¢.), & bathrooms, offices. 
Gibbs Electric light. Brick-built garage. Garage. VERY ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDEN OF 
at A SIMPLE GARDEN OF ABOUT HALF AN ACRE PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 
TTES ¥Y, ACRE. FREEHOLD £1,900 VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Regist Recommended as something unique by : 
mare HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Jel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
H ERY 
Ros HERTS & MIDDLESEX «+ IN THE PICTURESQUE VILLAGE OF CORNISH RIVIERA °c 
F.A.l UR 
BORDERS Outstanding position, commanding views of Mounts Bay, 
(joining 25 minutes Town. Few minutes’ walk of Station. Retired ant the surrounding country. 
( situation. 
pa. ‘. wr ba SUNBURY-ON-THAMES «<2 
Pong ‘ | Close to station, with electric trains to Waterloo, and 10 ° 
- OWES | minutes from the River. 
neta! 
ny SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT DETACHED 
lines HOUSE 
VTIES 
eci:!| 
Pag Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 
— = 2 tiled bathrooms. Al] main services. Independent hot 
\ — water. Good garage. Two-room cottage. 
- j RESIDENTIAL HOTEL WITH 
_ MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE | FURNISHINGS, FOR SALE AS A 
RS ception, downstairs cloakroom, 7 bed and dressing WELL-STOCKED GARDEN OF ABOUT GOING CONCERN 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices. THE TUDOR MANSION contains: 4 reception, 30 
WEST Garage for 1 car. All Co.’s mains. 3, ACRE bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, modern conveniences. Good 
retin TTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDEN "4 garage accommodation. 
mig 'H LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS, KITCHEN sn egg lie Smet mocap 
of GARDEN, ETC. ABOUT FREEHOLD £2,500 AD pian la <> Seere BLE 
%, ACRE 
URI 7 ACRES 
2 £4,000 FREEHOLD HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. ; 
ICE, (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 806.) Price and further. particulars, apply to the Agents : 
818, HARRODS LtpD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. ee ° . g HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: 











Kenxinyton 1490. Extn. 807.) O1 to Messrs. J. A. 
TREGLOWN & Sons, 4, Prince’s Street, Penzance, Cornwall. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : FOX & SONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
SRNEST FOX. F.S.1., F.A.I. ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1, F, 
WiLLtal rai, . BRIAN COX, PASI, “Ay 





WILLIAM ees cat PAI “ AI, 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I. LAND AGENT: 

H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.1. , : BRIGHTON : 

E. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.LP.A. 





FORFARSHIRE 


Within and adjoining the City of Dundee. 


THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 

KNOWN AS 

STRATHMARTINE ESTATE 
COMPRISING 
10 MIXED FARMS 
EQUIPPED WITH EXCELLENT HOUSES AND FARM BUILDINGS AND VARYING IN AREA FROM ABOUT 
84 ACRES TO 313 ACRES 
3 SMALL HOLDINGS WITH COTTAGES, 4 ENCLOSURES OF LAND, 10 ENCLOSURES OF WOODLANDS (SOME WITH WELL-GROWN TIMBER) 
SMALL HOLDING—“ TILEHOUSES,” WITH 4 COTTAGES AND LAND. 
COTTAGE, SMITHY AND LAND. 
WYNTON KNACKERY, LAND, QUARRY, PUTTING GREEN, + COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 
AND THE SUPERIORITY OF 27 LOTS OF WELL SECURED FEU DUTIES PRODUCING £226 PER ANNUM 


THE WHOLE OF THE ESTATE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


1,555 ACRES 


RENT ROLL £2,368 PER ANNUM 
VACANT POSSESSION OF WOODLANDS WILL BE GIVEN ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in 65 LOTS at THE MARRYAT HALL, DUNDEE, on THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER 17, 1942, at 1l1a.m. precisely (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton Chambers, Bournemouth; Messrs. J. C. BRODIE & Sons, 5, Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 





CORNWALL ON THE FRINGE OF THE NORTH DEVON 
NEW FOREST Situated on the outskirts of an important town with glorious 


CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST MODERN views. 
HOUSES IN THE COUNTRY. 

2 miles from a Market Town. 14 miles from Bournemouth. 
VERY COMFORTABLE SMALL 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
COMPLETED IN DECEMBER, 1939, AND BUILT 
FOR PRESENT OWNER’S REQUIREMENTS. 
POSSESSING ALL MODERN CONVENTENCES. 
4 large bedrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms, boxroom, 2 
bathrooms, heated linen cupboard. 2 good reception rooms, 
large lounge hall, excellent offices. Main electricity, gas 
and water. Fitted wardrobes. Large “‘Aga’’ cooker. 
2**Aga’’ boilers. Double garage. Stabling. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, 
with tennis and other lawns, orchard, productive kitchen 
garden. In all about 
3 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD. 
AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT EARLY For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 

a a erator — — ——_—___—_—— “ FISHING. YACHTING. GOLFING AVAILABLE. 


7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


room, kitchen and offices. ik 
Commanding magnificent views. CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


5% miles from Bodmin. Facing South and commanding 
extensive views. 





BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY, NEAR SEA 


Central heating. “‘Aga’”’ cooker. Electric light. Cottage. WELL-CONSTRUCTED GABLED 
Excellent farm buildings. Garage. RESIDENCE 


Delightfully situated on a bus route and in first-class order 

throughout. 

7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Maids’ sitting room. Offices. 


WELL-ARRANGED GROUNDS INCLUDING TENNIS 
COURT, PLANTATIONS, LARGE WALLED GARDEN, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, sun lounge, 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, FERTILE PASTURE Garage for2cars. Electriclighting plant. Company's water. mene and offers. Company's clecteictty. Gane 


LANDS, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA 
OF ABOUT 


Greenhouse. 


CHARMING GROUNDS. TENNIS COURT. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. PADDOCK. 


TASTEFULLY LAID OUT GARDENS OF A 2UT 





64 ACRES 104% ACRES % ACRE 





ALSO A DETACHED COTTAGE IN VILLAGE. 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply : | 
For particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christ- Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
church Road, Bournemouth. : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICE ) 
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VHAT CAN I GIVE HIM ? 











ry dog-owners have the same 
m these days. Of course, if 
ce an old “Chappie” cus- 
you have the satisfaction of 
ig that you’ll be able to give 
hat is best for him. For, 
zh **Chappie” is rationed, 
V : doing our utmost to see 
t yu get your fair share of the 
| i supplies available. 


diet that contains what they need 
to keep them fit and happy. 


If, however, you are unable to 
obtain “ Chappie” at present and 
are having to “make do” with 
second-best methods of feeding. 
may we make this suggestion: When 
conditions again permit the manu- 
facture of sufficient “‘ Chappie ” to 
cope with the demand, you never 
feed him on anything else. Admit- 
tedly, that doesn’t help you much 
now. But it will make a tremendous 
difference to your dog—after the war. 


YCrreenan a 


\ s, breeders and other experts 
wil! -ll you that “*‘Chappie”’ is the 
idea! all-round food for dogs — the 
com: lete scientifically balanced 


HAPPIE” DOG FOOD. In air-tight jars — 10d. 
m Grocers, Corn Chandlers, Pet Shops, Chemists, 
1 all good Stores. 


«. 
HAPPIE es 






DOG 
FOOD 
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10;” each 


In Cartons 
of 2 & 5, 
Boxes of 10, 
Cabinets of 50. 


1942 






Lock fer the King on the tand 





KING SIX are made by J. R. 
Freeman & Son, Ltd., famous as the 
makers of fine cigars for over 100 
years. When the occasion calls for 
a cigar ask for a King Six, and look 
for the King on the band. 


KING SIX 


Made by J. R. Freeman & Son, Ltd., makers of fine cigars for over V0 years 














royds 10/42 









The illustration shows one of our 
small utility buildings. We still 
have a limited number of small t 
superstructures in stock, such as 
garages (as illustrated), playrooms 
and emergency buildings which 
come within the limits defined by 
the Defence Regulations. We are 
able to quote for farm buildings, 
silos, and other work necessary 
to aid the war effort. May we 
send you further particulars ? 


W. il. COLT SON & CO. LTD 


BETHERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 












USE ‘CHASES |-* - 


CONTANUOUSLY | 9" 


You’ll be astonished Scare Y, f : 

et results when you BUT WORTH HUNTING FOR: 
learn to use Cloches 

CONTINUOUSLY 





—not ‘onand off. 


your Cloches to a plan will give you 
ner vegetable crops the year round. 


-YR. GROWING CHART 


nvaluable Chart, just issued, cuts out all 
of garden space, all lost time. It sets 
1 the road to real success. It’s yours for 
st free, Get also the Cloches v. Hitler 
jebook for Cloche-users, 6d. post free, 






—SUPE 
RAZOR 







BL LADE 
3d. each 


including Purchase Tax 
‘Eclipse’? Blades (now made 
only in the popular slotted pat- 
tern) are not easily obtainable 
nowadays, but perseverance is 
amply rewarded in clean and 

comfortable shaving. 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
SS 








Cultivation t Ltd., Dept. D.A., Chertsey 

















17S A Goop vow we cHosE MORAC 
BEFORE THE WAR..... 


THIS BEDROOM COMES UP 
LIKE py. NEW / 








How thankful are users for the quality and durability of 
Murac and Brolac ... now that these paints cannot be made 
owing to the control of raw materials. 

The skill of our chemists and the high-grade materials 
that for long went into these paints are to-day in the service 
of our country! But when victory is won they will once more 
play their part in making a brighter, better Britain. 


MURAC :« BROLAC 


FLAT FINISH DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
for walls with the enamel finish 
JOHN HALL & SONS (BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD Broadmead, Bristol 
London Office and Warehouse: 1-5, St. Pancras Way, London, N.W. 1 
The Strathclyde Paint Co. Ltd., Dalmarnock, Glasgow : 
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INCREASE THE YIELDS 
OF ALL YOUR FIELDS 


are YOU a 


winter milk 
producer? 


The Nation must have more winter milk. The 
children especially look to you to produce it. It is 
vital to them. If you are a summer producer, turn 
to winter production: you will get more milk and 
more cash. For example, Farmer A is a “winter”’ 
man, Farmer B “summer.”’ Each has twenty cows. 
Look what they’ll be getting for 1942-43. 


- WINTER MILK” FARMER A 


April—Sept. - - 6,240 gals.@ 17d. = £442 
Oct.—Mar. - - 5,760 gals. @ 29d. = £696 
CLUS 


“SUMMER MILK” FARMER B 


April—Sept. - - 6,480 gals. @ 17d. = £459 
Oct.—Mar. - - 4,320 gals. @ 29d. = £522 
£9a5 


The “summer” farmer gains in summer by £17; 
but the “winter” farmer gains in winter by £174. 
Over the whole year the winter producer will be 
£157 to the good—or nearly £8 per cow. Better still 
—he will provide the children with 1,440 gallons 
more milk in winter, when they need it most. So 
—be a “winter” producer. 


* 
BULL YOUR HEIFERS BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


* 


More winter milk 
will save young lives 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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| 
|| The quality “of *Corundite ” 
plugs is predetermined by 
numerous tests in the K.LG 
| Optical, Physical and Chemical 


|| perfect. In spite of this they 


| pre-War price 





difference to your “‘war-weary” 
} engine if you can get a set 





laboratories, and no expense || 
|} 18 spared to make them | 


|| are still to be bought at the | 
|| Your local garage may have | 


some in stock now—it's worth §| 
|| trying, for they will make a | 


KL‘G SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED 
LONDON, S.W.15. 











THE 


PERFECT PICK:ME-UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. 


Made by 


CAYMER'S OF 


ATTLEBOROUGH 











SS a 


= — 
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Ba ilders of fine 


“ 


= 


I 
—-~ oe 
<== 


BY APPOINTMENT 
H.M.KING GEORGE VI 


/FOR EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY & SERVICE 


Idvertisement of THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
155, Charing Cross. Road,, London, W.C.2. 


LAND & AIR 


ALVIS LTD. 
ALVIS MECHANISATION LTD. 





Burlingtons are the perfect al- 
ternative to imported Havanas. 
Guaranteed made and rolled 
from the finest imported 


Havana and other world famous 
cigar —_ ~ —w~ 
4 h TON 


Half Coronas | /- 7 | “Petit Coronas 1/4 


Coronas | /8 
Obtainable from all High Class Dealers and Stores 


__ —  ~_ 


BURLINGTON CIGARS, 173, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


Se 
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HARRODS 


Fine Antiques — - 

















A present of Antique 
Furniture will more than 
mark a passing anniversary. 
In the home of a friend it 
will bear lasting witness to 
the spirit of goodwill—the 
most personal, although the 
most practical of gifts. 


Reading from top to bottom. 


Circa 1790. A rare eighteenth century 
Secretaire Oak Bookcase. Lower part 
fitted secretaire drawer, interior has 
12 small drawers and centre recess. 
Original condition except for handles. 
Natural brown colour. 


Circa 1780. One of a unique pair of 

Hepplewhite Mahogany Card Tables, 

carved with acanthus leaf and pater. 

Dark brown colour and in_ perfect 
original condition. 


Civca 1710. A Queen Anne walnut 
toilet mirror with original Vauxhall 
bevelled plate, base fitted with con- 
cave drawer. In perfect and original 
condition and mellow colour. 


Circa 1700. A Queen Anne Walnut 

Side Table in perfect condition. Cross- 

banded top and original handles, fi'ted 
three drawers. 


Circa 1775. One of a pair of A: am 
Armchairs carved in pater, acan* hus 
leaf and pearl design. Green dan ask 
‘ seats. 


HARRODS LTD NU LONDON SvV/ 
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Harlip 


MISS FREDA MONTAGU 


Miss Montagu is the only daughter of Captain C. F. Weld Blundell, R.N., and Mrs. Weld Blundell, of Ince 
Blundell Hall, Lancashire, who took the name ot Weld Blundell when the estate was inherited from her 
grandfather. Miss Montagu has been working for the Red Cross 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
WAS2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


“tt VY, , , 
Wp 
; V 1 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 


vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 


4 





THE RECONSTRUCTION REPORTS 


HE debate on the Reconstruction Re- 

ports, which was initiated by Lord 

Latham in the House of Lords, suffered 

most from lack of evidence as to the 
Government’s real intentions. Lord Portal and 
the Lord Chancellor put up the familiar defence 
of delay in dealing with ‘‘ such complex matters,’ 
and Lord Portal promised an early declaration 
on national planning machinery and the con- 
stitution of the Central Planning Authority. 
The only practical deduction from his further 
suggestion that Sir William Jowitt, the new 
Reconstructor-in-Chief, had been content with 
a much humbler status than his predecessor 
(Mr. Greenwood) was that the Government does 
not take seriously the proposals for control by 
a Cabinet committee, an independent Minister 
with over-riding powers and an extra-Parlia- 
mentary Commission. The only alternative to 
the suggestions of the two Reports appears to 
be central control by the Minister of Planning, 
and it was Lord Portal who gave what few 
practical hints were given as to what may be 
expected when the Government sets to work. 
The Uthwatt Committee’s proposal for a 
periodic levy on increases in site value was 
controversial, and it was clear that the necessary 
datum line valuation could not be made until 
after the war. The proposal was therefore not 
of the same urgency as the remaining recom- 
mendations. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment agrees with the Uthwatt Committee that 
areas of reconstruction must be planned as a 
whole and that additional powers of compulsory 
purchase are necessary. 

An important point upon which no speaker 
laid particular stress is the fact that the 
Uthwatt Report for the first time recognises 
the distinction between urban land and rural 
land as separate commodities and proposes 
separate methods for dealing with each. These 
proposals, as Mr. J. O. Steed recently pointed 
out, by divorcing the landowner from the land 
speculator, may do much to remove the land- 
owner from the political pillory in which he 
has stood for so long. Mr. Steed’s further 
suggestion is well worth attention: that if 
only the rural landowner could be given ‘“‘some 
guarantee of the future value of agricultural 
land”’ as such, he might be prepared to consent 
more readily to the appropriation of develop- 
ment value by the State. Here we are back 
again, of course, at the Scott Committee’s 
assumption that the three Parties in Parliament 
intend that post-war agriculture shall be kept 
vigorous and flourishing. Unless that assump- 
tion is justified, it is difficult to see what 
guarantee could be given with regard to the 
value of land earmarked for agricultural 
purposes. On the whole, Lord Portal seems to 
welcome the Scott Committee’s recommend- 
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ations regarding the countryside as the sort 
that “‘can practically be agreed to at once,”’ 
and in dealing with the subject of rural housing, 
he declared his conviction that ‘‘the important 
thing is to do what we can to make agriculture 
prosperous.”’ In this, at least, there is sound 
common sense. 


GAME PRICES 


ete American supplies of tinned 
turkey (at 20 “‘points”’ and 3s. 6d. a 


pound) there is likely this Christmas to be an 
unusually keen demand for game. Such prices 
as 9s. for cock pheasants, 8s. for hens and 5s. for 
partridges provide a big incentive to poaching, 
so that a sharp eye should where possible be 
spared to preserves. Those retail figures refer 
to the legitimate market, but there may of course 
be a black market offering even higher returns : 
in the third Christmas of the last war pheasants 
were sold at a guinea apiece, but shortly after- 
wards prices were fixed at 5s. 8d. for cocks and 
5s. 2d. for hens. (Incidentally, two centuries 
ago all game sold in London was “black- 
marketed,’’ for public sale was unlawful.) The 
consumer, noting present figures, may look back 
with regret to an earlier period: a price list of 
1512 quotes pheasants at 12d. each, partridges 
at 2d., mallard (now 5s. 6d.) at 2d., wigeon 
(now 3s. 6d.) at Id., teal (now 2s.) at Id., and 
woodcock (now 4s.) at 1d.-14%4d. But there will 
be no hankering after the herons and bitterns, 
both of which then commanded the same price 
as pheasants—12d. 


AUTUMN SEARCHLIGHTS 


EARCHLIGHT beams and a shooting star: 
Blanched straight stems of trees unfoliaged, 
Thrusting up from an earth at war 
To the ordered peace of a timeless heaven, 
While from the celestial orchards high 
Like a fruit, a falling world drops by. 
TERESA HOOLey. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


SCHEME has been launched by the Insti- 
tute of Landscape Architects for establish- 
ing four training centres for this art that 
England perfected in the eighteenth century and 
of which our countryside is the great permanent 
exhibition. If the Government adopts the 
current proposals for controlling and intensify- 
ing land utilisation after the war, there will be 
an urgent need for modern ‘Capability’ 
Browns to reconcile the claims of landscape and 
agriculture with the needs of industry, trans- 
port, air ports, and roads. In the United States 
there are over 2,000 landscape architects and 
nine schools, and it has become normal practice 
for a landscaper to be consulted at the outset 
of any big undertaking. In this country the 
art has degenerated, in popular estimation at 
least, to mean the lay-out of private gardens— 
in which first-class work has been done—or of 
public gardens where less imagination is usually 
shown. There are only a handful of landscape 
planners with training commensurate to the 
opportunity that is likely to be presented, and 
a single pioneer training course. The question 
is, if the centres of training are established, 
should teaching be linked with schools of 
architecture, civil engineering, and town plan- 
ning, as envisaged by the Institute; or, as Dr. 
Dudley Stamp suggested, with agricultural 
colleges? Since they will be mainly concerned 
with land utilisation—putting the country to 
its most productive and seemly use—there is 
much to be said for the second alternative. 
The point is that our landscape designers should 
think in terms not of shrubberies and lawns, 
but of woods and fields. We do not want the 
country made to look like a garden city; but, 
even if it does have to receive a lot of new towns 
and factories, to go on being used as country 
and, in fact, to be country. 


REFORMING WHITEHALL 


OST people will agree that it was about 
time that some authoritative body should 

put a case before Parliament and before the 
public for the remodelling of the Civil Service 
to meet needs in the way of administrative 
intelligence and executive skill never until now 
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anticipated. The part which efficient burea,, 
cracy plays in totalitarian countries js well 
known, and is one of the reasons why our Own 
Civil Service is much more unpopular jpn this 
professedly democratic country than it probably 
deserves to be. At the same time there can be y, 
doubt that our own system—great as may be 
its merits in other directions—does pyt , 
premium on the indecisive, the non-committ, 
and the unenterprising in every branch of pybjy 
administration. In earlier days this may jo; 
have worked too badly on the principle ¢ 
festina lente. To-day “things are in th » sadqj. 
and ride mankind”’ and there is neit 


er time 
nor opportunity to use organised in Stinncy 
as a brake. Not that in the Lords’ wo, 
debate the charge of inefficiency was ° rought. 
Indeed it was widely rebutted. But te lay 
has not been heard of the proposals put ward 
by Lord Hankey on the lines of the F’ ort 9 
the Select Committee on National Exp: diture 
of which the principal is that the Hea. of the 
Civil Service should be distinct from © e Pe. 
manent Secretary to the Treasury. An iz. ortant 
proposal is for a staff college, long « 2rdye. 
Those who have served in Gove iment 
offices attach more importance to t! need 
for bridging the gulf between the Fi t and 
Second Divisions so as to provide real 
carriéve ouverte aux talents and an arrar >ment 
by which ‘‘establishment officers’ © 2aling 
with tle choice and promotion of st @ are 
not always the least intelligent in 01 ler oj 


seniority. 


THE SOARING HUMAN BOY 


HIS is a great time for youth. There has 
hardly lived a boy who did not love an 
engine. How unspeakably thrilling was once 
the traction engine as it came thundering down 
the lane preceded by the thrice enviable man 
bearing red and green flags! To have a ride on 
it, however brief, was to be only a little lower 
than the angels. There were boys so fortunate 
that they had travelled on a railway engine. 
To-day even they have been far surpassed in 
felicity, for boys of 14 are soon, as we learn 
to ride on fire-engines, and that not as mere 
passengers for an outing, but as part of a regular 
messenger-boys’ service which is being devised 
in certain boroughs of London. Moreover, “as 
if,’’ in Mr. Boffin’s words, “‘ that wasn’t stunning 
enough,”’ they are to wear a uniform of blue 
adorned with silver buttons. An engine and a 
uniform! Could the chief elements of human 
happiness be more perfectly combined? It 
would be sufficiently wonderful if this were onl 
a lovely game, but it is not a game; it is some- 
thing essentially ‘‘real.’’ These boys of West- 
minster and Tottenham—and other boroughs 
will surely follow—will be playing a useful part 
in the national effort, nor can we doubt that 
they will play it very well. The question “ What 
did you do in the last war?’’ will in future be 
asked only of those who were very, very old or 
very, very young. 


WINTER BIRDSONG 


‘i O birds,’’ wrote Hood in the verses which 

proclaimed his urban dislike of Novem- 
ber, but of course there are plenty of birds 
and even some bird music in these darkest weeks 
of winter. The song-thrush, the robin and the 
wren, among familiar species, sing modestly; 
in the cornfields you may sometimes hear the 
skylark, and on favoured brooks the dipper— 
a bird whose music is not sufficiently app) eci- 
ated. Occasionally stormcock and dunnock sive 
tongue; but possibly the most lovable o all 
bird calls in winter are those which do not : :nk 
as ‘“‘song.”’ There is the thrilling Hooo-o: )-00 
of the brown owl, and the cries of the lapy ng, 
golden plover and curlew are all delightf: to 
the ears of the country born and bred. | ‘en 
the low si-si of the confiding goldcrests, the 
family chatter of the long-tailed tits, and the 
laughter of the green woodpeckers are plea nt 
and acceptable. Of course, by the stand «ds 
of May, winter birdsong is perhaps neglig le, 
but surely there is special reason for grate: lly 
appreciating the contributions of those | “ds 
which do sing at a time when, from an a al 
aspect, there seems to be so little to sing ab ut. 
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Sy 


ajor C. S. JARVIS 


though we had been inspired by the 

recent article in CouNTRY LIFE, a 

[ water diviner has been at work in this 
corner of the country, and, as he 

to carry out his testing after three 
{f what seems to have been incessant 
th every ditch bank high and every 
tream in spate, I am wondering if the 
5s of his wand can be regarded as 
The poor worried little twig must 


ari 
we 
ra 
sn 
re 
re 


hé It itself torn in every direction. After 
th ert had been over the ground several 
til ith satisfactory reactions, the various 
m 5 of the family tried their hands with 
tl : and, though with four of us, including 
m it refused to co-operate in any way, it 
re ied most enthusiastically when handled 


ld friend, who all the years I have known 


by é 
s never shown the slightest interest in 


him 


watt 

ie drawback to divining is that appar- 
ently it is impossible to discover how much 
perm:nent water there is in a given spot until 
a purip has been working in the resulting well 
over « period of weeks, sometimes months, and 


occasionally years. In this part of Hampshire 
one can strike plentiful sub-soil water in almost 
any part, but whether the well when bored 
will stand up to daily pumping is quite another 
matter. The apparently lusty little springs one 
finds at 12 to 20 ft. have a most disconcerting 
habit of drying up in quite normal seasons, 
suggesting that one has pumped out to the last 
drop a small subterranean catchment area or, 
as sometimes is the case, that a neighbour has 
tapped it farther up the slope. 
* * 


* 

HEN stationed in an oasis in the Libyan 
Desert I was provided with a mechanical 
water diviner, which consisted of a small box 
of delicate mechanism resembling a barometer 
that one erected on a tripod. It was then set 
due north with the aid of a compass, and when 
the needle was released to wobble about as it 
pleased, it was supposed to be drawn away from 
due north by the pull of the water below. I 
tried it first on the spot where we had recently 
sealed up a stupendous artesian flow that was 
flooding several acres and creating mosquito- 
breeding haunts, which are to be regretted, and 
snipe bogs, which come under an entirely differ- 
ent category. It is extremely difficult for a 
keen snipe shot to see anything radically wrong 
with a bog. In this spot the mechanical diviner 
refused to recognise the existence of any water 
at all despite the fact that I knew that 150 ft. 
down it was there in such quantity and force 
that, tapped, it would shoot 20 ft. into the air. 

\fter this I lost confidence in the apparatus. 
Among the Arabs there are human water 
ners, but they do not work with a twig in 
European fashion and merely walk over an 
with their hands outstretched palms down- 
ds. The calling is, what one might term, a 
rved occupation and very few Beduin aspire 
t. The gentleman, who undertook the work in 
iin my time, did it as a side line as by profes- 
he was the Bishaa sheikh—the official 
idicator when the ordeal by fire was employed 

e form of a red-hot spoon on the tongue. 

* * 


* 
{AVE had many partial and total failures 
vhen boring for water, but on the other 
| had on one occasion the most unprece- 
ed luck almost verging on a miracle. The 
‘nment had granted funds for a village 
‘r Supply and, as usual, had allowed insuffici- 
noney to complete the work, for we knew 
the well would have to be 50 ft. deep to 
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POLESDEN LACY, SURREY, BEQUEATHED BY THE 


GREVILLE TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 


LATE MRS. RONALD 
The house, associated with Richard Brinsley 


Sheridan, was re-built in 1820, and lies near Ranmore Common among beautiful grounds. 
The gift is a great addition to the Trust’s already widespread holdings in the Box Hill district 


reach water-bearing strata and that the 
diameter must be 10 ft. at least to enable a 
storage area to be constructed. It was decided 
therefore to dig the huge hole with the money 
granted in one Financial Year, and hope for a 
further grant later to enable the masonry lining 
to be constructed. 

The exact spot for the well was selected 
by the aid of the Arab diviner, the mechanical 
diviner, and a great number of amateur diviners 
with no psychological gifts whatsoever, but 
only ordinary horse sense, which is not to be 
despised. The gang of 40 men started to dig, 
and at midday there came from the site the 
sound of yelling and shouting with the shrill 
ululations of women. As a noise like this might 
mean anything from a free fight with murder 
to a fatal accident—one regarded it rarely as 
a happy augury—I hurried to the spot with 
police to find that the workmen had come down 
to a circle of large cut stones with the familiar 
open-mouthed lion’s head to serve as a water 
conduit erected on one side. By sheer chance 
we had struck the main well of the old Roman 
city of Rhinocolorum, which had been sanded 
up for possibly a thousand years, and, as the 
masonry work was far finer and more lasting 
than anything we could construct, there was 
nothing further to be done than clear the bore 
of accumulated dust and rubbish. 

* * 


* 

HAVE never been able to understand why 

in our British currency we have a coin like 
a farthing, for there is nothing of which I can 
think that a farthing will buy now—or even in 
the past. In the old days the half-sovereign 
was a most dangerous coin to keep in one’s 
pocket for one might deal out a golden coin 
in mistake for a humble farthing. In the oppo- 
site ratio there was of course the possibility of 
handing over a new farthing for a half-sovereign, 
but there was far less chance of its passing on, 
as hansom-cab drivers, and others of that ilk, 
knew all about bright farthings and scrutinised 
gold most carefully in the light of their side 
lamps however late or early the hour. 

I had forgotten that such things as farthings 
existed until recently, when I find they have 
been introduced into the finance of the Home 
Guard for the mileage allowance of cars—pre- 
sumably to make office work a trifle more 
intricate. My own model’s horse-power un- 
fortunately puts it into a 234d. category on 
occasions and, being no mathematician, I shall 
relieve the tax-payer of the burden of paying 
such claims. 

While on the topic of the influence of past 
days manifesting itself in the Home Guard, I 
was delighted to find a newly-coined, but most 
useful, word in one of our many demands for 


returns, which requested that the documents 
should be rendered in “‘sextriplicate.’’ This is 
a really magnificent word and I pass it on to 
the writers of the publishers’ “‘blurbs,’’ which 
appear on the dust-covers of their novels and 
in their advertisements. ‘“‘A new sextriplicate 
novel by the author of Love’s Labour Rewarded”’ 
will make a most appealing beginning to the 
usual rather hackneyed effusion. I imagine that 
the officer who coined this useful word must 
have figured recently in a divorce case as the 
co-respondent. 
* * * 

CORRESPONDENT from Northern 

Ireland tells me that the wild Irish goats 
mentioned by Lionel Edwards in his article, 
“‘T Remember,’’ in the issue of November 6, 
are now unfortunately extinct so far as he can 
ascertain. He states there were a few in existence 
until 1914, but when the Ulster Division were 
training in that area during the last war they 
‘““mopped up” any that were remaining. 

To go back to another war—the South 
African—I remember that when the 3rd Dorset 
Militia were embodied in 1900 and sent to 
Kinsale one of the regiment shot a wild billy 
with a head on him which suggested an ovis 
polit. The beast, which was of enormous size, 
must have been of great age and, if smell is 
any guide to antiquity, the goat dated back 
probably to the days of the ancient kings of 
Ireland. The proud shikari had the head set up 
by Rowland Ward, but even these experts were 
unable to eliminate the penetrating musky 
odour, and the head fell from its high estate 
in the gun-room, went to the hall, then to the 
passage, and finally ended in a barn. The 
last time I heard of it the moth and the worm 
had corrupted it, but had failed to impair the 
smell in any way. 

There is one other good story of the “ wild”’ 
goats of Ireland, which concerns an enthusiastic 
but not very intelligent sportsman who on 
enquiring was told by an Irishman that “ maybe 
there might be one of the big fellers left up on 
top.”’ No true son of Ireland would be so 
discourteous and depressing as to inform a 
gunner or angler that his quest was hopeless. 

He went up the mountain with his rifle 
and to his joy saw near the crest a big billy 
with a respectable head. He stalked it with 
the greatest care, which was necessary as the 
beast was staring straight at him—a fact that 
he recalled later—and on reaching the correct 
70 yards’ range he shot it, to find that it was 
tethered by a chain to a peg in the ground. 
As a head it was not particularly remarkable, 
but it transpired later when he came to settle 
with the outraged farmer that it was the most 
expensive goat in all Ireland. 
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TUNISIA AND MOROCCO: A CONTRAST 


HE Arabs have a saying, “Tunisia is 
a woman, Algeria a man, Morocco a 
lion,’’ which reflects the atmosphere 
of the three countries with wonderful 
exactitude. The journey of 900 miles from 
Casablanca to Tunis at once explains the com- 
parison. Morocco, called ‘“‘Maghreb al Aksa”’ 
(The Furthest West), has a stark grandeur to 
be found nowhere else, and though it can be 
beautiful one senses the danger that has always 
lurked in the gloom of narrow vaulted streets, 
behind the high red walls of its cities. There 
has always been warfare somewhere within its 
boundaries. 
Because of the Atlantic that brings mois- 
ture to the mountain ranges, there is vegetation 


> 


A STREET IN 





ARAB TUNIS 


By JOHN HORNE 


everywhere in Morocco; it has rivers that run 
all the vear round, snows that never melt; its 
people have never been completely tamed. 
So much for the lion. 

In Algeria progress has been more rapid. 
Fertile plains and valleys made cultivation 
easier. The sea along the coast, though it 
could show violent temper, was an inland sea. 
Even warlike mountain tribes like the Kabyls 
gradually accepted a settled existence. Algeria 
with its rich soil became the peasant—the man. 

And Tunisia? There the contrast is great- 
est. The Atlas range has dwindled, no longer 
dividing fertility from arid wastes, ‘‘the desert 
from the sown”’ as Omar has it. The coast turns 
south, and the country merges with astonishing 








A WAYSIDE SPRING IN TUNISIA 


rapidity into almost Saharan conditions. Tunisia 
may well have been more fertile when Carthage 
fell and Rome took in hand its colonisation ona 
scale that has left magnificent traces, but when 
the great days were followed by centuries oj 
oblivion she did not worry. Nothing could rob 
her of the sun and the blue waters of the Gulf 
of Gabes. Conquerors might come and go, but 
the oases would always be there to keep one 
alive with their dates. Life would always be 
easy for Tunisia—the woman. 

Carthage disappeared completely, but of 
the Roman settlements Dougga, between Souk 
el Arba and Tunis, has kept all the features ot 
Imperial government without aspiring to great 
splendour. It is, however, remarkable that in 
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t! ith ruins of importance are lacking, 
thi the caravan route to Tripoli must have 
been s vital a link then as it is to-day. The 


lone ( \losseum at El Djem (it could seat 60,000 
inhab tants of a flourishing province) seems to 
have narked the limit of civilisation, and it is 
once more in the forefront of battle. 


s regards Algeria, there is no doubt that 
the ruins of Timgad surpass anything in Roman 
\frica, but at Djemila, in the hills west of 
Constantine, there is interest of a different kind. 
From a simple military post it became in the 
second century a fashionable summer resort. 
Copious springs made its baths among the most 
luxurious in Algeria, and, as amusements were 
also on a grand scale, officials from the steamy 
coast crowded its cool valley. Djemila lasted 
into the Christian era, and among its buildings 
is a basilica where bishops of the early Christian 
Church officiated beside already deserted 
temples. Roman power had crumbled as 
Christian churches were to crumble in their 
turn before a later faith. 


Now armed forces are marching once more 
through the land, not to conquer but to defend. 
Tunis, with its modern town surrounding the 
untouched Arab city, is in danger of destruction, 
and if that occurs it will be a thousand pities, 
for the French have kept it as something unique. 
No European buildings may deface it; souks 
and mosques remain as they have always been, 
and though modern amenities are present they 
are invisible. 


From Tunis the road turns southward 
through the peninsula of Cape Bon and along a 
coast already losing its fertility. It passes Sousse 
and the low hills that hide Kirouan, 35 miles 
inland, till a long stretch of barren steppe, with 
the Roman amphitheatre of E] Djem dominat- 
ing its flatness, leads to Sfax, where the islands 
of \\erkennah shimmer across the sea. Then 

g the coast with the sun getting hotter 

salt shining among the lagoons, till the 

1s of Gabes appear,. promising cool shade 
running water and a goal far more impor- 

t—the frontier of Tripolitania but 50 miles 
nt to the south-east. 


Twelve hundred and seventy years ago 
ionaries of the new Moslem faith reached 
es from the opposite direction. They had 
wed the Roman road that is now replaced 
‘nother great work. I have stood at the 
enched frontier post of Ben Gardane and 
it stretch away to Tripoli—and Benghazi— 
Egypt. To-day it is Mussolini’s road. 
10orrow other conquerors’ will surely 
fm but first they will have known a winter 
dise. 
(here are three oases in southern Tunisia 
least 200,000 date palms, interspersed 
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with fruit trees and gardens, and, though details 
on the subject may seem superfluous in these 
days, I may mention that North Africa pos- 
sesses several types of oasis. In some the groups 
of palms are separated by stretches of barren 
land; in others the water does not reach the 
surface, being drawn up from varying depths. 
In Tunisia there are always copious surface 
springs—sometimes warm—which give a special 
charm to the mass of palms interspersed with 
gardens and fruit trees. Gabes is an excellent 
example, and it is likely that in the near future 
many a weary soldier will remember it with 
pleasure. 

Now, when the Arab missionaries of Islam 
made their way from Egypt, their choice of 
Tunisia was no doubt influenced by its resem- 
blance to their own country. In 671, when they 
settled there, Carthage had vanished, Romans 
and Byzantines were gone, leaving the popula- 
tion of Berber pagans ready for fresh domina- 
tion. The new faith was quickly accepted, and 
Sidi Okba chose as his capital Kairouan, 
destined to become one of the chief places of 
Islamic pilgrimage, and there his Great Mosque 
still dominates the other shrines that grew up 
around it. Little of the original building re- 
mains, but the short square minaret and vast 
arcaded courtyard—-dating from the late ninth 
century—are fine examples of Eastern con- 
ception. Many groups of antique columns adorn 
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FEZ. MOSQUE OF EL KAROUYIN 


One of the pavilions in the courtyard 
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the prayer hall, and there is some beautiful 
ceiling work in wood and stucco. There are 
other mosques in Kairouan, but none to compare 
with Sidi Okba. If, however, a thrill of a differ- 
ent kind is needed, a visit to the Zaouia of the 
Aissaoua sect will give it. I remember a hot 
evening there when, after a long preparation 
of chanting and rhythmic movements of their 
bodies, the adepts beat themselves with chains, 
stuck skewers through their cheeks and tongues, 
ate cactus spikes with relish till—having thus 
gained grace—they became normal once more, 
showing no trace of wounds. Some people 
have told me they preferred the Aissouia to 
the Great Mosque: there is no accounting 
for tastes. 

A century after Sidi Okba, another holy 
man named Mouley Idris Ben Abd Allah passed 
westward, whose destiny it was to found the 
Empire of Morocco. By keeping south of the 
Atlas he avoided Algeria, and it is probably 
for that reason that the country remained 
without any ‘outstanding religious centre. Not 
that it lacks holy men and their tombs. These 
appeared everywhere in profusion, but they are 
mostly of local fame. The greater honours went 
to Tunisia and Morocco. 

Mouley Idris was a the 


fugitive from 


ON 


Caliph Haroun-al-Rachid, who had beaten him 
in battle. After two years of wandering he 
reached Oulili, the Roman Volubilis, in the 
centre of northern Morocco, where the pagan 
inhabitants were easily converted. Thus the 
Moslem Empire of the West came into being, 
but soon its founder died of poison sent by an 
emissary of the Caliph and was buried in the 
town, henceforth to be known by his name— 
Mouley Idris. No unbeliever may approach the 
tomb, and even to-day a glance towards its 
great green-tiled roof will make the crowd 
frown and murmur. 

The son of Mouley Idris founded the city 
of Fez, and his mosque, also hemmed in by a 
labyrinth of dark tortuous streets, is treated 
with fanatical veneration. In Fez the contrast 
to Kairouan is striking. No easy-going guardians 


here; no tourists straying where they should 
not. Though it is now permitted to pass close 


to the mosque, it must be done quickly lest 
someone be tempted to do more than curse. Such 
intolerance may surprise, but where their faith 
is concerned the Moors are hard people, and, 
after all, to them we are infidels. 

Much, however, can be done by tact. On 
one occasion I was actually invited by officials 
of the great Karouvin Mosque in Fez to pass 
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into the courtyard for a better view of its lc vely 
fountains. As the Mosque was forbidden gr und 
such tolerance towards a Christian intri ued 
me, till I discovered that my habit of al: ays 
removing my shoes while examining the pr yer 
halls of Medersas (religious colleges) had bec »me 
known, and had reaped its reward. In re ard 
to mosques, I have been asked what objecion 
there can be to our walking on the mat: or 
carpets—often very worn—that cover the floors. 
The reason is that at certain moments in their 
prayers Moslems touch the ground with their 
forehead. By that action the ground, or its 
covering, becomes sacred and must be kept 
immune from defiling contact. 

In conclusion I would say this. To-day 
thousands of men of the British Empire and 
the United States of America are in North 
Africa, in contact with many things about which 
they have but a vague idea, or none at ail. | 
have tried to give the meaning of some of these 
things, the great mosques with their matted 
floors, the simple domed tombs, derelict by the 
wayside, where some saint was buried long ago, 
the places where people do not want you to pass 
and look daggers if you do. Respect for their 
strange ways will make Moslems welcome us 
doubly—and their friendship is worth having. 
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A MARLBOROUGH DAMASK NAPKIN 





girl TO MR. CHURCHILL 
* 





-R. WINSTON CHURCHILL has lately been the Oe 


recipient of a gift of great historical interest—a 
large table napkin of linen damask made to com- 
» memorate events in one of the campaigns of his 








John, Duke of Marlborough, in the War of the 
Succession in the Netherlands. 
cords four events of military importance which took 
+he summer and autumn of 1706, after the battle of 

in May—the siege and capture by the Allies of 
Jenin, Termond and Ath, here given in Flemish. 
napkin, which was executed in Flanders during Marl- 
s lifetime, is 3 ft. 9 ins. long and 2ft. 10 ins. wide. The 
woven vertically is shown in straightforward fashion 
half, but on the other, owing to the nature of the 
_ it terminates abruptly, scenes and inscriptions being 
in reverse order. This repetition is common to nearly 
all figured damask cloths, a number of which, including 
:memorating others of Marlborough’s campaigns, are 
d in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
he ‘‘satin’’ weave, as this damask weave is called, the 
; formed by the warp threads passing under and over 
or of weft threads. The surrounding ground is either in 
tabby’) weave or reverse (“‘satin’’) weave, and the 
eff produced by this difference in surface and the way 
ects the light. The pattern, which is purposely unob- 
is not easy to follow unless viewed from the correct 
articularly when, as in this case, the cloth has under- 
¥ ertain amount of wear. For the purpose of the accom- 
pany 4 illustration considerable skill was required to interpret 
the ; ttern into a line drawing, but every detail (including 
the ;: all parts shown in the reversed order) has been very 
succe sfully reproduced by the artist, Miss Janet Becker. 
| . the upper part of the napkin is displayed the coat of arms 
of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, surrounded by the 
Garter, the whole borne upon the body of the double-headed 
eagle of the Holy Roman Empire. The shield, arranged 
quarterly, shows in the first quarter the arms of Churchill, T 
in the second and third those of Wildiarde and Tille, and in 
the fourth the coat of arms of Winston. In the centre of the 
shield is an escutcheon of pretence bearing the arms of Jennings, 
for the Duchess Sarah, coheiress of Richard Jennings, of 
Sandridge, Hertfordshire. 

The Garter granted to John Churchill as Earl of Marlborough 
by Queen Anne on her accession in March, 1702, was followed in 
December by the dukedom of Marlborough; and in August, 1704, 
after the battle of Blenheim, the Emperor Leopold of Austria in 
consideration of the eminent services performed by the Duke 
created him and ‘‘all his children, heirs and lawful descendants, 
male and female, princes ot the Holy Roman Empire; also grant- 
ing him, as an augmentation of honour to his arms, the imperial 
eagle, on the breast of which the arms should be displayed.’’ The 
princely coronet is here seen above his arms, while the imperial 
crown surmounts the double-headed eagle. 

Immediately beneath his coat of arms the Duke is seen on 
horseback wearing a wig and ostrich-plumed hat, with a baton in 
hishand; behind him is a trophy of arms. Below are four fortified 
towns—Ostend (Osstende), Termond (Denderm), Ath (Aeht) and 
Menin (Meenen)—arranged as nearly as possible in a quadrilateral, 
as upon the map. Their capture took place: Ostend on July 6, 
Menin on August 23, Termond on September 5 and Ath on 
October 4, 1706. 

Of the siege of Ostend, here shown with the sea in the fore- 
ground, Mr. Churchill writes in his Marlborough: ‘‘. . . for three 
days both the fortifications and town were subjected to a severe 
bombardment from the land and sea until,’’ according to contem- 
porary accounts, “‘the place was near reduced to a heap of ruins.” 
Menin “‘a first-class fortress, one of Vauban’s later conceptions ”’ is 
here vividly depicted undergoing a violent bombardment and in 
flames. On August 4, “after a fortnight’s sapping and bombard- 
ine, the moment for the attack of the counter-scarp was reached. 
\lu. ‘borough came himself from the covering army to super- 

id.” The figure in the foreground with a walking-stick may 
aps be Marlborough, though it may well be the Dutch envoy 
the Allied forces, Mijnheer Sicco van Goslinga, a field deputy, 
) was continually surveying prospective fields of operations 
Suggesting tactical dispositions to Marlborough, who was, it is 
, much bored. The two standards bearing the insignia of 
nce and the Spanish Netherlands displayed above the mélée 
he lower part of the napkin suggest that the scene depicts the 
ning by the Allies of an enemy camp. 

£ he ownership of the napkin can be traced back for several 
‘rations. It belonged 100 years ago to William Aldrich Cotton, 
-llesmere, Shropshire, and may have been acquired in Marl- 
ugh’s lifetime by his ancestor, Robert Hill, of Hawkstone, 
'pshire. It passed by inheritance to his great-granddaughter, 
. Norman Kent, who presented it to Mr. Winston Churchill. 


writer’s thanks are due to Mr. Churchill for his kind - 


nission to describe this recent addition to his private 
ction, H. CLiIFForD SMITH. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 


SHOOTING COMPETITION FOR 
HOME GUARD, 


Sutton-in-Ashfield win the Trophy 
by one point 
LIFE Miniature 


Guard is announced 
made by the team 


HE result of the second CouNTRY 
Rifle Competition for the Home 
below. The highest score was 
representing the 


7th NOTTINGHAMSHIRE (Sutton-in-Ashfield) 
BATTALION, A COMPANY, No. 5 PLATOON, 


with 178 points out of a possible 192. They will accordingly hold 
the Country LIFE Trophy for the coming year, and each member 
of the team will be presented with a silver medal. 
The runners-up, only one point behind, were the 
2nd DUMFRIESSHIRE BATTALION, No. 6 PLATOON. 
The members of this team will receive commemorative bronze medals. 
The third team, only four points behind the leaders, were the 
2nd Monmouthshire (Newport) Battalion, F Company, 
No. 22 Platoon, 
and bracketed fourth, with 172 points, were the 8TH SURREY 
(REIGATE) BATTALION, C Company, No. 10 PLATOON and the 
32xpD MipDDLESEX BATTALION, No. 14 Platoon. The three leading 
teams consisted of the following : 


7th Notts 2nd Dumfriesshire 2nd Monmouths 

Capt. T. Scothorne Major J.S. Pickles Lt. R. R. O. Skelton 
(Leader) (Leader) (Leader) 
Lt. H. Barton Sgt. G. Higgins Lt. T. H. Mill 
2/Lt. E. B.E. Bird Sgt. A. Freckleton 5, 4 11 Balto 
Sét. J. Gunn Pte. J. Robertson a P. Mi 8 _— 
Sst. C. Smith Pte. I.McGillivray ~5* initia 
Sgt. W. A. Charles- Pte. J. McCall Sgt. S. P. Davey 
worth Pte. D. Bell Sgt. F. C. Gibbon 

Cpl. C. J. Herrod Pte. H. Murray, Jnr. Cpl. A. M.S. Todd 
Cpl. J. Elsom Pte. Wilson Pte. F. W. Millar 
Pte. K. Hardy (Reserves) Pte. J. Cook 

(Reserves) Capt. W. H. Hunt (Reserves) 


S¢t. H. Cotton Lt. J. C. Crawford 
Sgt. E. Eyley C.Q.M.S. J. Morri- 
Cpl. F. Howlett son 


Sst. Gettins 
Cpl. Jollow 


Pte. W. Nuttall Pte. G. Tosh Pte. Faulkner 
Superintending Officer Superintending Officer Superintending Officer 
Capt. J. E. Slater Capt. Lamb Capt. N. Parfitt 


Before coming to the details of the competition we wish again to 
thank the War Office authorities for making the competition possible, 
and for their courteous and helpful co-operation at all times. Our 
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assist reproduction the objectives on this and the target opposite have been outlined in white 
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thanks are due also to many Commanding Officers and others who have 
sent us suggestions for future competitions. These suggestions will be 
carefully considered when next year’s conditions are drawn up. We 
have been gratified by many assurances that the competition has now 
firmly established itself in popular favour, and that it has done much 
to stimulate practice with the rifle throughout the summer. 


rTCHIS year, unfortunately, certain difficulties of communication and 
distribution were encountered, with the result that compared 
with last year the number of entries fell from about 600 to about 400. 
This was disappointing, but we are confident 
that the difficulties can be removed next 
year, and that the lost ground will be fully 
made good. To set against it we are glad 
to report a noticeable improvement in the 
shooting. As the judge’s report points out, 
even on the reduced entry more teams 
scored 100 points or over than last yea 

No doubt this improvement was due 
in part to the use of a coloured target, 
although it will be remembered that ‘ast 
year two teams made the maximum score 
on the black-and-white. Still, there is no 
doubt that the coloured target was the more 
popular, and we intend to adopt it in fut ire 
if war conditions allow. We received tw« or 
three complaints that the objectives w :re 
difficult to define, but careful enqui ‘es 
have satisfied us that this was not he 
general experience. 

One point in the rules perhaps n< ds 
tightening up. We were informed the 4 
certain team, before competing itself, w nt 
to watch another team compete, and it © as 
suggested by our informant that there © as 
nothing in the rules to prohibit t ‘s. 
Actually it is clearly prohibited by imp! 4- 
tion, for the rules state that the target m st 
not be opened until a team is ready to 
shoot, that it must be opened only at .1¢ 
butts by the superintending officer alc e, 
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and that the team shall not have a nearer view 


than from the firing point. In any case, watch- 
ing another team shoot obviously confers an 
advant.ge on the watchers, who hear the 
objec ; described twice instead of once, and 
is the ea plain violation of the spirit of the 
comy on. The necessary adjustment of the 
rules , however, be made next year. 
. DGE’S REPORT 


targets were judged by Mr. F. J. 
:knott, Statistical Officer, Society of 


1 


Min >» Rifle Clubs. His report is as follows: 
Landscape target this year was an 
imy nent on last year’s. The various 
fea in the picture stood out well and the 
lea hould not have had much difficulty in 
des g the various objectives and the teams 
in nising the points being described to 
the | know many rifle club members in 
ev iurt of the country, who are now with 
the ae Guard and I have not heard any 
ad criticism. 
1ough the various objectives appeared 
to sy to describe, however, there seemed 
to -ertain similarity in some of the features 
of arget which misled some of the com- 
pe In some instances, one member of a 
pe ild hit the objective while his partner 
pl iis shots in a group in quite another 
pe che target. This seems to prove that the 
leat vas not at fault, but that some com- 
petit: 3 misunderstood their instructions. 
pecially noticeable in this respect was 
the ective at the door of the Inn. Some 
comp ‘itors placed their shots at the door in 
the w ll at the end of the outhouse. On other 
occasi ns shots were placed on the rear of the 
damayed lorry instead of at the rear of the 
tank. Others confused the rear of the tank 
with the guns on the left of the picture, and vice 
versa. 
I'xcept for these small blemishes the 
shooting generally was a great improvement on 


the form shown last year, when 193 teams scored 
100 or over out of the 600 targets returned. 
Although only about 400 targets were returned 
this vear, 214 teams succeeded in making scores 
of 100 or over. 

The guns on the left on the target seemed 
to be the easiest of the four objectives, and 
140 teams had the highest scores on this point. 
The tank was the next best in this respect, and 
122 teams found this mark easier than the 
others. Although the door of the Inn did not 
appear so easy, 114 teams made their best 
shooting there. The hardest target of all was 
the circle on the barricade. This bothered a lot 
of teams and only 54 got most points there. 
In some cases, of course, teams made equal 
highest scores on two or more objectives. 

The highest “‘possible’”’ of 48 points was 
made on 74 occasions and here again the guns 
were the favourite. Twenty-eight teams made 
full points on that objective, 25 teams scored 
every possible point on the door of the Inn, 
17 teams made full marks on the tank, but only 
four managed to make the full scores at the 
barricade. 


The Scores 


We reproduce below the names of all teams 
ing 110 points or more. The rest will be 
‘ied of their positions by post. 


7th Notts. Bn., A Coy., No. 5 Pl. 178 
2nd Dumfriesshire Bn., No. 6 Pl. vcs SEE 
2nd Mon. (Newport) Bn., F Coy., 22 Pl. 174 


3th Surrey (Reigate) Bn., C Coy., No 10 Pl. 172 
32nd Middlesex Bn., No. 14 PI. a <i 22 


23rd W. Riding Bn. 'Striking Force Pl. 169 
i6th City of London Bn., F Coy., No. 2 Pl. 168 
55th Surrey (Sutton and Cheam) x. C Coy., 

No. Pi. ‘ 166 
Sth Cheshire Bn., 18th Pl. 166 
Ist Somerset (Dunster) Bn., Williton PI. 165 
sth Worcs Bn., B Coy., No. 7 Pl. ine 26S 
Ist Lindsey Bn. (Scunthorpe), ACoy., No. 2Pl. 164 
‘th Mon. Bn., E Coy., Machine Gun PI. . 162 
13th Glos Bn., No. 12 Mobile PI. 162 
ith W. Riding’ Bn,;. No. 8 Pi... 160 
23rd Middlesex Bn., No. 10 Coy., BPI. 159 
‘th Kent Bn., A Coy. bp INGOs & Pl. 159 


6th Northumberland Bn., No 4 Coy., 
No. 22 Pl. 159 


28th Middlesex Bn., B ‘Coy. as No. 5 Pl. : 159 
30th Devon (9th Newton Abbot) Bn., No. rr Pl. 159 
16th Warwickshire ‘Coventry) Bn., ’No. 4 Pl. 158 


~ 


32. 


64. 


66. 


69. 


9 


— 


. 6th Perthshire 


12th Co. of Lancaster Bn., D Coy., No. 1 PI. 

12th Cheshire Bn., A3 PI. 

3rd Middlesex Bn., D Coy., 16th Pl. 

8th Lindsey Bn., A Coy., No. 3 Pl. as 

30th Co. of London Bn., Coy., No. 20 Pl. 

27th Co. of London Bn., No. 7 Pl. 

58th W. Riding Bn., B Coy., No. 6 Pl. 

Ist Denbighshire Bn., B Coy., No. 2 PI. 

. 71st W. Riding Bn., No. 15 Pl. 

17th Staffs Bn., No. 12 Pl. . , 

3rd Bucks Bn., B ong Steeple Claydon Pl. 

3rd Hunts Bn., D Coy., No. 1 PI. , 

45th Co. of London (L. P.T.B.) Bn., ‘A Coy. . 
No. 1 PIl.. ‘ 

47th Co. of I condon {L. on Kos ) Bn., Cl Pl. 


68th W. Riding Bn., B Coy., No. 6 Pl. 
26th W. Riding Bn., €c Cov., No. 5 PI. 
. Ist Warwicks Bn., C Coy., No. 3 Pl.... 


Bn., B Pl. 


. Ist Scot. Border Bn., No. 11 (Cavers) PI. ... 
6th Essex Bn., C Coy., No. 4 Pl. ... 
2. 13th Middlesex Bn., D Coy., No. 15 Pl. ie 
5th Ayrshire Bn., A Coy., No. 2 Catrine PI. 
. 4th Beds Bn., E Coy., No. 20 Pl. ... ; 
56th Surrey (E psom) Bn., D — No. 16 Pl. 
19th Durham (Stockton) Bn., F Coy., No. 2 Pi. 
. 2nd Scot. Border Bn., No. 12 PI. 
4th Wilts Bn., A Coy., No. ‘i Pl. ae 
45th Warwicks Bn., A Coy., No. 2 Pl. 
25th Hants Bn., No. 2 Coy., No. 4 PI. 
2nd Kirkcudbright Bn., No. 12 Pl. ... 
Ist Suffolk Bn., D Coy. esd ai 
3lst W. Riding Bn., D Coy., 20th PI. oa 
. 5th Surrey (Bramley) Bn., A Coy., H.Q. 
(No. 5) PI. ve aie 
. 8th Fife Bn., C Coy., No. 3 PI. 
3rd Salop Bn., E Coy., No. 1 Pl. 
Ist Notts (City) Bn., No. 17 (Raleigh) PT. 
5th Suffolk Bn., C Coy., Cl Pl. 
2nd Cumberland Bn., A Coy., No. 2 Pl. 


22nd Warwicks Bn., F Cov., "92nd Pi. 
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4th Surrey (Guildford) Bn., E Coy., No. 10 Pl. 
33rd W. Riding Bn., J Coy., 19th PI. 

6th Cornwall (Liskeard) Bn., No. 10 PI. 
8ist Lancaster Bn., B Coy., No. 2 Pl. 

9th Denbighshire Bn., No. 1 PI. we aia 
8th Co. of London Bn., F Coy., No. 27 PI. 
7th Wores Bn., Upton Coy., No. 4 Pl. 

18th Cheshire Bn., A Coy., 4th Pl. ... 

2ist W. Riding Bn., B Coy., No. 3 PI. 

Ist Inverness Bn., No. 16 PI. 

No. 1 Banffs Bn., D Coy., No. 16 P i : 
15th Sussex (Brighton) Bn., E Coy. , No. 17 Pl. 
3rd Hants Bn., B Covy., No. 4 Pl. 

14th Derbyshire Bn., C Coy., No. 5 PL. 

. 28th Warwicks Bn., H.Q. Coy., F13 Pl. 
5th Northants (K.D.) Bn., D Coy., No. 4 PI. 
23rd Cheshire Bn., B Coy., No. 6 Pi. 
25th Devon Bn., C Coy., 11th Pl. 

. 9th Glos Bn., B Coy., No. 7 PI. 
3rd Flint Bn., 3B Pi. ... ee sais 
21st Warwicks Bn., D Coy., No. 2 Pl. 

. 14th Hants Bn., E Coy., Wickham PI. 
8th Middlesex Bn., A Coy., No. 2 PI. 
4th Lindsey Bn., A Coy., No. 2 Pl. ... 

. 7th Surrey Bn., D Cov., No. 5 Pl. ... 
3rd W. Riding Bn., B Coy., H.Q. Pl. 


11th Mid Cornwall Group (Newquay) 
C Coy., No, 39 PI: 


32nd South Staffs (Aldridge) Bn., A Coy., 
No. 1 PI.. mee ae 

2nd Ayrshire (Zone 3) Bn., A Coy., No. 2 PI. 

19th Kent (Farningham) Bn., A Coy., No. 4 Pl. 
. 6th Middlesex Bn., No. 9 re 

28th Kent Bn., C Coy., — 1 Pl. 

24th Hants Bn., A Coy., No. 2 Pl. 

48th W. Riding Bn., D dee, “No. 5 Pl. 

2nd Surrey Bn., E Coy., No. 5 Pl. 

4th Ayr Bn., S.M.T. Pl. " xe 
. 15th Glamorgan Bn., D Coy., is “No. 10 Pl. ... 


. 65th W. Riding Bn., D Coy., No. 10 PI. 


Ist Caithness Bn. (Ww ick), No. 3 Pl.. 


13th Essex Bn. (35th G.P.O.), C Coy., No. 2 Pl. 


Bn., 
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103. 
105. 


107, 


112 


133, 
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23rd City L’don (6th G.P.O.) Bn., F Coy., 

No. 21 Pi. 129 
Ist Rutland Bn., D Coy., No. 13 Pl. ine, ‘Soe 
8th Somerset Bn., D Coy., Winscombe Pl... 128 
60th W. Riding Bn., No. 3 Pi. 128 

3rd City of L "don (Shell- Mex) Bn., ‘D Coy., 
vo. 13 PI. 127 
16th Devon Bn., B Coy., No. q Pl. 127 
5th Worcs (Hale sowen) Bn., No. 24 Pi. ved ae 
20th Co. of L’don Bn., No. 3-Coy., No. 1 Pl. 126 
52nd Kent Bn., D Coy., No. 1 Pl. ... 126 
6th Surrey Bn., A Coy., No. 1 PI. ... 126 
9th Bucks Bn., A Coy., No. 2 PI. ... 126 
7th Essex Bn., C Coy., No. 1 Pl. re 125 
10th Statfs (Lichfie ld)’ Bn., No. 24 Pl. 125 
8th Herts Bn., No. 7 PI. oe dei 125 
No. 3 Lindsey Bn., € Coy., No. 3 Pl. 125 
25th W. Riding Bn., D. Coy., No. 4 PI. 125 
llth Edinburgh Bn., C Coy., 10th Pl. 125 
4th Warwicks Bn., C Coy., 5th PI. 125 
7th Northants Bn., D Coy., No. 1 PI. 125 
. 4th Devon (Barnstaple) Bn., D Coy., No. 1 Pl. 124 
2nd Worcs (Bromsgrove) Bn., A Coy., No.4 Pl. 124 
20th Middlesex Bn., No. 13 Coy., B PI. 124 
33rd Warwicks (B’ham) Bn., A Coy., No. 1 Pl. 123 

2nd Carmarthen (Llanelly) Bn., D Cov. 
No. 1 Pl. ioe vad ae 
. 28th City L’don (7th Postal) Bn., No. 28 Pl. 122 
7th Middlesex Bn., No. 16 Pl. as 122 
30th W. Riding Bn., C Coy., No. 1 Pi. 122 
28. 6th Dorset Bn., B Coy., No. 2 Pl. ... 121 
2nd Salop Bn., No. 1 Town PI. wi 121 
20th Cheshire Bn., G Coy., No. 3 PI. 121 
13th Sussex Bn., D Coy., No. 7 Pl. ... 121 
2nd Perthshire Bn., B Coy., No. 7 Pl. 121 
12th Sussex Bn., A PI. sat 120 
66th W. Riding Bn., A Coy., ‘No. 2 Pl. 120 
2nd Lindsey Bn., A Cov., No. 3 PH. ... 120 
Ist Hants Bn., E Coy., No. 3 Pl. Lar von, oe 

llth Warwic ks (Coventry) Bn., B Coy., 

No. 7 PI. és 120 


139. 
140. 


146. 
147. 


150. 


. 16th W. 


. 6th Somerset Bn., 


. 1ith Hants Bn., 
5. 19th Middlesex Bn., 


3. E. Lothian 
Pl. 


2nd DUMFRIESSHIRE BATTALION 


2nd Leics Bn., B Coy., No.9 Pl. ... 
5th Hants Bn., C Coy., No. 10 Pl. ... 
39th Warwicks Bn., C Coy., No. 19 PI. ; 
30th S. Staffs (Smethwick) Bn., H.O. PI. ... 
2nd Oxfords (Bicester) Bn., No. 1 PI. 
16th Cheshire Bn., B Coy., No. 8 Pl... ee 
4th Cornwall (Wadebridge) Bn., No. 8 PI. ... 
27th W. Riding Bn., C Coy., No. 11 Pl. 
16th Middlesex Bn., B Coy., No. 1 Pl. =r 
20th Devon (Tiverton) Bn. Witheridge PI. 
3rd Dumbarton Bn., No. 17 Pl. 
No. 1 Perthshire Bn., A Coy., No. 
5th Herefordshire (Ross) Bn., No. 
23rd Staffs Bn., B Coy., No. 6 PI. 
4th Glasgow Bn., B2 2 (Row: in’s) Pl. 
10th Glamorgan (Cowbridge) Bn., No. 
vilston) PI. 
57th W. Riding Bn., 
2nd Warwicks Bn., 
3rd E. Riding Bn., 


2 Pl. 
18 PI. 


3 (Bon- 


No. 5 Pl. 
F Coy., No. 2 Pl. 
C Coy., No. 13 Pl. 
Riding (G.P.O.) Bn., E Coy. 
Renfrewshire and Bute Bn., 
Bridge of Weir PI. - 
2nd Co. of LD don (Civil Serv ice) Bn., 
No. 4 PL. “da 
5th Berks Bn., No. 


B Coy., 


, No.4 Pl. 
Ist K Coy., 
A Coy., 
17 Pl. FES ses 

C Coy., No. 11 PI. 

2nd Co. of L’don Bn., A Coy., No. 1 PI. 
48th Co. of L’don Bn., No. 16 Pl... 

B Coy., No. 6 PI. 

No. 3 Coy., D Pl. zs 
X Coy., No. 3 Pi. 
B Coy., Sth Pl... 
Coy., Fenlonbarns 


23rd Co. of Lancaster Bn., 
18th Kent (Dartford) Bn., 
Bn., Gullane 


49th Co. of L’don Bn., ‘A Coy., No. | 2, See 
Ist Argyll Bn., No. 5 Coy. , Oban South PIl.... 
80th Lancs Bn., No. 1 Pi. ag ae 
35th S. Staffs (Sedgley) Bn., a ‘Coy., No. 3 Pl. 
Ist Middlesex Bn., B Coy., No. 7 Pl. 

8th E. Riding (West Huil) Bn., No. 6 Pl. 
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SALTWOOD CASTLE, KENT-—III 


THE HOME OF LADY CONWAY 
OF ALLINGTON 


The great gatehouse, largely built by Archbishop 

Courtenay (1381-96). was restored 60 years ago. The 

recent alterations, and the romantic charm of the old 
rooms, are due to the present chdtelaine. 


ORE ruined castles have been restored 

and domesticated in the last thirty 

years than probably at any other epoch. 

The lure of adventure has inspired most 
of us at some time or other, however irrationally, 
for it is the same impulse, on a larger scale, as the 
escapist’s hunt for a derelict cottage: a longing 
to live in surroundings that bring the glamour of 
the past into the present. What has made it 
possible to gratify this poetic trait, and, in the 
process to eliminate medieval discomforts is, of 
course, central heating and electric light. So we 
have seen such ruins as Hurstmonceux and 
Allington rehabilitated and scores of manor and 
farm houses. Among castles, the reconstruction of 
Saltwood takes a high place. One of the most 
ancient of English monuments, going back to Roman 
times and linked with great historical characters, 
has been preserved for future generations. 

When Archbishop Cranmer became apprehen- 
sive, in 1540, at the number of the See of Canterbury’s 
palatial residences, these numbered about sixteen. 
Besides Lambeth, Croydon, Maidstone and Saltwood, 
they included Knole and a regular string of more 
or less ancient establishments along the Pilgrims’ 
Way: Charing, Wrotham and Otford. Each 
Archbishop seems to have preferred and enlarged 

















1.—BETWEEN THE TOWERS OF ARCHBISHOP 
COURTENAY’S GATEHOUSE 

The arms of Courtenay and Canterbury are seen over 
the holes for drawbridge chains 


a different one: Bourchier at Knole, Warham 
at Otford. Archbishop Courtenay, the son of an 
Earl of Devon, and Richard II’s Primate, felt 
the same predilection for Saltwood as had Becket, 
250 years before, though that great man was not 
suffered to occupy this or any of the archiepiscopal 
castles. 

Courtenay’s large additions to his residential 
quarters at the west end of the inner courtyard were 
described last week. At the same time he set 
about enlarging and beautifying the gatehouse to 
the inner from the outer courtyard. As the times 
were apt to be violent—his immediate predecessor, 
Archbishop Sudbury, had been murdered by the 
mob, and revolutionary Lollards were rampant— 
he may well have had in mind the strengthening of 
Saltwood as well. But he does not appear to hive 
thought it necessary to reinforce the outer wall: or 
the barbican at the entrance to the Outer Bai °y; 
and his enlarging of the gatehouse added less t 
capacities for defence than to its accommoda 
for the Constable of the castle, whose residenc 
probably was as distinct from the Archbish 
hall and chapel within the Inner Bailey. 

The earlier gatehouse, believed to have | 
built by the secular tenant of Saltwood in He 


(Left) 2—THE SIX-SIDED GUARD-ROOM “0 
THE RIGHT OF THE GATEWAY 
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Sigh I 
3.THE GATEHOUSE FROM THE INNER BAILEY RAMPARTS 


Courtenay’s Towers are seen in front of the twelfth-century gatehouse. The low buildings are modern additions 





1.—-THE GATEWAY, NOW THE HALL, LOOKING 5.—THE GATEWAY HALL, LOOKING OUTWARDS 
INWARDS A hinge and the portcullis groove of the older gate can be seen, 
ourtenay’s Gothic vaulting in front of the twelfth-century gate dating from Becket’s time 
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BEDROOM OVER THE 








GATEWAY 


We 


SITTING-ROOM IN THE SOUTH-EAST GATE-TOWER 


A BEDROOM 


OVERLOOKING 


THE 





INNER BAILEY 


1942 


II’s time, Henry of Essex, was a square, vaulteq 
passage through the Inner Bailey wall, with , 
guard-room over it. Its vaulting still forms 
the west, inner, half of the gateway Passage 
(Fig. 5). In front of it Courtenay extende 
the vaulting, at the slightly lower level of th. 
old outer gate, employing the lighter eccleg_ 
astical Gothic of the cathedral builders of pj, 
time (Fig. 4), to a new outer gate flanked py 
two lofty cylindrical towers (Fig. 1). On thei; 
east face the towers are linked by machicclations 
of the type employed a few years previo isly + 
Bodiam, and by his near successor Chich:sley a 
Scotney. In general form his gatehouse repro. 
duces that of the later Edwardian Welg, 
castles such as Harlech, but is more early 
akin to its contemporaries at Carisbroo. e anq 
the largely decorative gatehouse of  ‘astle 
Donnington, Oxfordshire. Indeed, it is cnly q 
short step from Courtenay’s towers to ti s¢ of 
Hurstmonceux, forty years later, where s »rioys 
defence, against artillery, was evidently no _ onger 
contemplated. : 

The gate comprised portcullis groov’s, to 
which the portcullis has now been res dred, 
and above it two shields are embla oned 
with the arms of Courtenay and of Cour enay 
impaling Canterbury. Immediately — clow 
them are holes for drawbridge chains. The 
recess framing the gateway gives us the 
length of the bridge, 20 ft.; but the fla’ king 
towers project some 12 ft., thus apprec ably 
reducing the effective width of the moat at this 
point to 8ft. As the threshold of the sate. 
way is well above the present ground |evel, 
which slopes away from the base of the towers, 
it is not evident how there can have been 
a moat round the gatehouse. Courteriay’s 
extension had blocked, or spanned, the old 
moat at the foot of the walls of the Norman 
bailey, and no sign survives that it was 
ever carried round the towers. It seems, 
indeed, that the purpose of Courtenay’s 
extension of the original gatehouse was, in 
fact, to do away with the need for a moat 
at this point, by pushing across it a much 
strengthened outer gate—a kind of barbican. 
The old moat may even have passed beneath 
it, since groups of garderobe flues in the exten- 
sion discharge at the back of the circular towers, 
where the old moat used to be. The drawbridge 
presumably spanned a pit between the bases 
of the towers, or simply provided a ramp up to 
the threshold of the gateway. 

The earlier inner gateway survives, as 
to its arch, hinges and portcullis grooves, at 
the head of the steps that now divide the 
passage-way in two (Fig. 5). At a later date 
the westernmost arch, into the Inner Bailey, 
was filled in and now contains a Gothic window. 
Presumably there was a sloped ramp, in 
place of the steps, for horses and wheeled 
traffic. West of the steps barrel vaulting is 
carried on heavy transverse ribs; eastward by 
graceful groining springing from engaged shafts 
with octagonal caps and centred upon a boss. 
Before the restoration only one bay of this 
vaulting existed, though the spring of another 
was in place. The inner bay dates from that 
time (it carries the Deedes’ crest on its central 
boss). It has been supposed that Courtenay 
intended to carry his entrance right through, 
and to reconstruct all the vaulting. This wold 
have involved pulling down the old gateho: se, 
and also lowering the ground level. 

A low doorway either side of the o1 ‘er 
gate gives into guard-rooms in the bases of 
the towers. These are hexagonal, with dor ed 
groined ceilings (Fig. 2). Immediately beh 2d 
each tower there was a battery of garder be 
flues, which are indicated in the plan (Fig. — )). 
The flues survive at ground-floor level, | ut 
above it were removed during the nineteer. h- 
century restoration. One flue in each gr¢ 1p 
of four served a garderobe on each of 1€ 
upper floors. The placing of the gardero @s 
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at this point, so that they would discharge 
into the old moat, supports my view that 
courtenay’s gatehouse actually bridged the 
moat. 
{i's great entry passage now serves as 
a hal! ‘rough the whole house. The view of 
thee. ouse from the Inner Bailey ramparts 
(Fig... shows the two-storey additions made 


in t © 1880s on either side of its inner 
end e northern, farther, annex contains 
the ig-room and offices; the nearer the 
libr already illustrated, and above it 
the ving-room (Fig. 9). This is a 
cha x room with an imported timber 
ceil windows looking inwards and out- 
wa ind a door on to the ramparts. Its 
wh astered walls are hung with a number 
of great antiquary the late Lord 
Co 's Italian primitives. Tapestries are 
ust window curtains and settee coverings. 

ly Conway’s alterations have been 
co ito the nineteenth-century work, such 
as ‘rating obvious Victorianisms as far as 
th ; possible, and to a great extent she 
he cceeded. The nineteenth - century 
pr ‘was to replace what was missing or 
re _ by poor imitations. Imitation is 
ne hewed for direct and sympathic use 
of e materials. A stone stairway, rises 
in south annex to the drawing-room 
and o corridors connecting with newel 


stair. 0 the rooms in the upper part of the 
gateh use. In its south-east tower is Lady 
Conv .y’s sitting-room (Fig. 7)—the farther 
part i1 the tower itself hexagonal, approached 
by a square lobby. Immediately over the 
outer gate, and probably occupying the 
Constable’s room, is one of the best bedrooms 
(Fig. 6), where a deep frieze is formed with a 
tasse:led valance of old crimson damask. 
In the adjoining north-east tower is the 
round bathroom illustrated in a previous 
article. Overlooking the Inner Bailey is 
the romantic bedroom shown in Fig. 8, 
with a carved French renaissance door. 
This is the space above the twelfth-century 
gate, and in the photograph there can 
be seen a blocked pointed doorway contem- 
porary with the earlier phase of the gate- 
house’s evolution. Above it is a delightful 
oak-panelled bedroom (Fig. 11). All the 
rooms display a wealth of colourful decor- 
ation—old embroidery, brocades, and Primi- 
tive paintings on the walls; walnut renais- 
sance and oak furniture, with the glint of 
ancient gilding; mellow oriental rugs on the 
oak-boarded floors; all seen against a back- 
ground of wrought masonry and white 
uneven plaster. Relics of the pageantry of 
five centuries and a dozen nationalities 
breathe their aroma of romance through the 
once bare and ruined apartments. 


After Saltwood was surrendered to the 
Crown by Archbishop Cranmer, the castle 
repeatedly changed hands, the ruin into 
which it was thrown by the earthquake of 
1580 diminishing its attraction as a residence. 
from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s 
rem, a succession of Kentish squires 

wed the historic personages such as 

mas Cromwell and Dudley, Earl of 
wick, who had been its previous grantees. 
ted’s History of Kent records among its 

Ts the names of Brodnax of Hythe, 

ins of Waldershare, Knatchbull of 

sham, Cranmer of Chevening, Herrys of 
xley in Essex, Boteler of Teston, and 

‘ges of Goodneston. In the late eighteenth 

ury it passed to the Deedes family of 

ining Sandling Park. Mr. William 
les, in 1882, began the process of repair 

.¢ gatehouse and restoration in the charge 

Mr. Frederick Beeston, which Lady 

vay, with the help of Mr. Philip Tilden, 

so notably carried on in recent years. 
CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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10.—PLAN OF THE GATEHOUSE PRIOR TO RESTORATION 


Archbishop Courtenay’s additions are the portion extending in front of the Inner Bailey wall 
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PAINTINGS BY 
GEORGE STUBBS 


IR,—The article by Senor L. 
._) Machado Carmona in CouNTRY 
Lire of May 29 on The Origin of the 
Pointer, in which a detailed history is 
given of the pointer in the Peninsula, 
makes it clear that the so-called 
Spanish pointer should properly be 





an English collector, and is, lam happy 
to believe, still in this country.— 
H. CLirForRD SmitTH, Highclere, near 
Newbury. 


THE BLACK RAT 
S1r,—In his History of Quadrupeds, 
1807, Thomas Bewick refers to the 
black rat as ‘formerly universal here, 
but now very rarely seen, having been 





HITHERTO UNREPRODUCED PAINTING OF POINTER 


(See letter “‘ Paintings by George Stubbs ’’) 


named the Portuguese pointer. The 
article is illustrated by a woodcut by 
F. Babbage after George Stubbs 
entitled 4 Spanish Pointer. This Senor 
Machado re-names as ‘“‘A Portuguese 
Setter.”’ 

In a footnote to the article you 
observe that in this country we 
classify pointers and setters as dogs 
of different breeds. I send you here- 
with photographs of a pair of most 
attractive pictures of a pointer and 
a setter by George Stubbs, painted in 
oils on panels 28 ins. wide. They are 
signed in full and dated 1772, and 
have lately come into my possession 
by inheritance 

These paintings were unknown 
to Sir Walter Gilbey when he pub- 
lished his Life of George Stubbs in 1898, 


and have never been reproduced. The 
nearest likeness to either of them 
which I have been able to find in 


works by Stubbs appears in a picture 
in the Sutton-Nelthorpe collection at 
Scawby, Lincolnshire, entitled Sir 
John Nelthorpe, 6th Baronet, Partridge 
Shooting, which is reproduced by Sir 
Walter Gilbey and shows a similar 
pointer in exactly the same position 
as in my picture, but with slightly 
different markings. 

When Sir Walter Gilbey wrote his 
book on Stubbs 34 years ago, the two 
pictures belonged to my great-uncle, 
the Rev. Frederick Matthews Middle- 
ton, who owned another painting by 
Stubbs, also unrecorded by Sir Walter 
Gilbey, a large canvas entitled Hunts- 
men Setting Out. It shows a village 
green with two huntsmen on horse- 
back, with a third horse saddled and 
held by one of the huntsmen who 
converses with a man in striped vest 
and coat standing by with his dog; 
in the background can be seen the 
base of a church tower, the White 
Lion Inn and other buildings. The 
picture was inherited by his son-in- 
law my uncle, Colonel E. F. Hall, with 
the pointer and setter which he be- 
queathed to me, and he sold it at 
Christie’s on July 19, 1929, for £4,410 
—a record saleroom price for Stubbs’s 
work. It passed into the possession of 


almost extirpated by the large brown 
kind.”’ 

During the last four months 
318 rats have been killed in a South- 
wark engineering factory by an 
employee, (an ex-merchant service- 
man) well versed in the art, and _of 
these three were black rats. 

The last of the latter to be killed 
was brought to me recently. The 
fur was sleek and glossy, slate grey 
on the under parts and black along 
the upper surface with some _ hairs 
of exceptional length along the back. 
The ears were large, the whiskers long 
and black, and the length of body was 
714 ins. and the tail 7%4 ins. from root 
to tip. 

In appearance it was in all re- 
spects a more attractive animal than 
the brown rat—if indeed any rat can 
be called attractive—and it is interest- 
ing to note that its “extirpation’”’ is 
not yet encompassed, just as the 
indigenous red squirrel still survives 
the Hun-like attacks of its larger and 


less attractive grey cousin from 
abroad, although in ever-reducing 
numbers.—OLIVER Hook, Fatrmead, 


Milbourne Lane, Esher. 

[The black or old English rat, 
Rattus vattus, has always been the 
principal ship rat, where its superior 
climbing abilities give it an advantage 
over the brown rat. In consequence 
it is usually present in most ports, 
whence it sometimes gets carried to 
warehouses, etc., inland. It should be 
noted that despite its name this rat 
may be any shade of colour from light 
fawn to black.—Ep.] 


THE TORTRIX 
CATERPILLAR 


Sir,—I must agree with your corre- 
spondent Professor E. P. Stebbing in 
his contention that defoliation of oak 
trees for three years running or more 
does not necessarily mean the death 
of the tree. Here, in Epping Forest, 
there is never a year without some 
activity by this caterpillar, and de- 
foliation to some extent is a regular 
occurrence. But the sturdy oaks put 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


on a new dress again every time, 
although they may have been stripped 
to winter’s nakedness. 

The spring of 1941 was a particu- 
larly bad one, and 
wind, the hanging masses of “web” 
were an extraordinary sight. Festoons 
and balls of web and caterpillar swung 
out from the trees over lanes and roads. 
Cyclists dodged dangerously to avoid 
it and cars caught masses of it on 
their windscreens. Walking was im- 
possible. Lucky the man who knew 
his Forest and could choose the ground 
free of oak for the clean and friendly 
beech.—J. BRIMBLE, Chingford, Essex. 


GREY SQUIRRELS IN 
DEVON 
S1r,—Referring to the letter by R. T. 
Winscombe on the Grey Squirrel in 
Somerset, in your issue of October 30 
last, I recall many years ago seeing 
quite a number of grey squirrels in 
the Rougemont Grounds, Exeter— 

my first sight of them. 

As a result of enquiries I was 
informed that they had spread to 
other districts in Devon. I cannot 
recall with accuracy the year in which 
I saw them, but I left Devon in 
1927 and it was many years before 
that.—K. JutsuMm, Birmingham, 5. 


COUNTY CRICKET AFTER 
THE WAR 


S1rR,—The informal meeting at Lord’s 
on December 8 of a war-time Advisory 
Board of county cricket brings again 
a refreshing aroma into our cordite- 
laden atmosphere. It is a safe pre- 
sumption that the re-start of first- 
class county cricket at the Peace 
would have been on the agenda, if any. 
One-day matches, if discussed, will 
receive the short shrift they merit. 
It may be that for the first two seasons 
or so the order will be two-day cricket, 
results on first innings to reckon if 
two are not completed; sane hours of 
play to rule. One hears that the fram- 
ing of new legislation is not con- 
templated at this meeting. This is not 
the time for trying to improve the 
game. 

Quite apart from the fact that, 


a ie ‘ - 


—— 





PAINTING OF SETTER, DATED 1772 


(See letter “ Paintings by George Stubbs ”’) 


if properly played, the game needs no 
improving, you cannot “improve” 
cricket by signing pious resolutions 
in a committee room. 

In the past the approach to the 
“improving’’ business has been faulty. 
New legislation, to succeed, must be 
something which encourages every 
player by making a direct appeal to 
him. None of the “reforms” 1900 to 


following a fair 
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1938 did this. Some, like the eight. 
ball over and the larger wic} 
definitely retrograde. 

Except the lengthened bowlin, 
crease (civca 1901), the new ball at 99) 
(a batsman’s idea !), and the presen 
I.b.w. law, none of the statutes diq the 
game any good. The longer bowling 
crease, so useful to an ir elligent 
bowler, is rarely used ! Many observers 
hold that the new ball at 20 
times called the best bowler on the 
side—increased futile swerve Owling 
The extra ball, added in 190( helped 





cet, Were 















~Some- 







nobody; the larger wicket  aboyt 
1927-28, was a retrograde m »ve, |t 





tended to make bowlers think wicket 








hitting would become easier,  ‘ithoyt 
extra exertion on their part ! tually 
the bigger wicket does not matte; 
1 per cent. in runs to anyone \ ho can 
bat. The worst thing of all was 





give the eight-ball over a tri: 

Two of the strongest arguments 
supposed to be in favour of th 
eight-ball over are that it sav: 









time 
and that it yields more balls 7 +r day 
than did the six-ball and conse: uenthy 
the five-ball over. The fo owing 






figures give feeble support t suc! 
notions. [am assuming that t] 





hours 







played in Australia in 1884-85 1924 
25, and 1936-37 were the same. [hose 
in 1938 in England were, I thin! . mor 
than those in the Triangular Ina- 
ment of 1912. (They seemed ‘onge 





to one spectator, anyway.) 

1884-85: 5-ball over, 5 Tests jr 
Australia averaged 612 balls pe 
day—Shaw and Shrewsbury 

1901-02: 6-ball over, 5 Tests ir 
Australia averaged 487 balls per 
day——MacLaren’s tour. 

1912: 6-ball over, 4 Tests in } 
averaged 760 balls per di 
angular Tests. 

1938 : 6-ball over, 4 Tests in | 
averaged 633 balls per day 
man’s tour. 
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1924-25: 8-ball over, 5 Tests i 
Australia averaged 532 balls per 
day—Gilligan’s tour. 

1936-37: 8-ball over, 5 Tests ir 
Australia averaged 520 balls per 
day—Allen’s tour. 

The real way to save time is 


(a) to play cricket; (b) return to the 















five-bali over at once; (c) attac all 
the time; (d) 30-minute sanc vich 
lunch interval, and no tea inte val 
(e) keep very strict time at the «art 
and at all intervals. 

The best way of all is the five 
over. This means (1) more str 
therefore more movement in the © ‘ld, 
more wickets falling, and ther: ore 
less monotony for payers at the ¢ te; 
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A “CRAB’’ SPIDER 

(See letter ‘A Golden Spider’’) 

9 wickets falling means greater 

int to bowlers, with the inevit- 

al lt of all-round bowling im- 

pt it in due course, no matter 

he pitches are prepared. There 

we » pretty good “Shirt-fronts’”’ 
be 20! 

e is very good reason why 

of { instances in all England v. 

\ . Tests of the same pair 

bow unchanged through an innings 


nine urred in the 17 years 1883-99, 
und vur- or five-ball over rule (the 
pair cerned being on the winning 
side ht times !), and only five in- 
stan in the 34 seasons 1900-39, 
under six- and eight-ball law. Nor 
must we overlook that of the 57 
individual scores of 300 or over in 
first-cliss cricket only 12 were made 
before the six- and eight-ball overs 
reigned; and 37 during the 20 years 
1920-39 when the bowling and cap- 
taincy standards were at their lowest. 

As a confirmed optimist I hope 
that, when the time comes, serious 
consideration will be given to the good, 
ifany, in the foregoing remarks. Also 
that when those with whom the de- 
cision rests sit to legislate, attacking 
bowlers like Sir Stanley Jackson, 
C. M. Wells, C. J. Kortright, E. R. 
Wilson, J.T. Hearne, George Hirst and 
Walter Mead may be among them, 
to the exclusion if necessary of famous 
batsmen who have never bowled.— 
E. H. D. SEWELL, London, W.2. 


DOGS AND HENS 
Sik,--I have found the only effective 
way of curing a dog of chasing hens, 
and it has never failed, is to tie tightly a 
dead bird to the dog’s neck and leave 
it with him for about an hour. 

Friends of mine to whom I have 
recommended this have alsc found it 
most successful for preventing their 
dogs from harrying.—Cuares_ F. 
BUCKMASTER, The Royal Automobile 
Club, London, S.W.1. 

{We too have found this treat- 
ment effective. —Ep.] 


SANCTUARY RELICS 


-Your correspondent’s interest- 
ing photograph of the Sanctuary 
Chair at Sprotborough (CouNTRY 
Lir’, November 13) prompts me to 
‘ couple of photographs showing 
t jually important Frith Stool or 
: iary Chair at Beverley Minster 
your correspondent mentions) 
he North Choir Aisle which gives 
to the relic. Unlike the Sprot- 
gh example, this chair is of plain 
ruction and is reputed to have 
presented to the Minster by 
Istan when he granted sanctuary 
“ges to the place. Formerly it 
he following inscription in Latin : 
stone chair is called Freed- 
t.e., the Chair of Peace, to 
what criminal soever flies hath 
‘otection.”’ 
he beautiful Chapter House 
ire Situated in the same aisle (as 
n my photograph), but the door 
far end has particularly interest- 
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ing associations with the 
old sanctuary custom, as 
it was always left open to 
allow any fugitive unin- 
terrupted access to the 
Frith Stool. Hence it is 
still known as the Open 
Door. 

Three of the stone 
sanctuary crosses which 
marked the boundary of 
the sanctuary area are 
though mutilated in each 
case—still standing in the 
neighbouring country- 
side.—G. B. W , Leeds. 


A GOLDEN 
SPIDER 


S1rR,—Referring to your 
note ona golden spider in 
your issue of October 9, 
this is undoubtedly 
Misumena calvcina (used 
to be called Vatea). It 
is one of the Thomasiid 
spiders generally known 
as the ‘‘crab”’ spiders and 
is very variable in colour: it may be 
yellow, pink or green, and we have 
recently found in this district speci- 
mens pure white—I enclose a photo- 
graph of one of these.—E. A. Rosrns, 
Lymington, Hampshire. 

[We have pleasure in publishing 
our correspondent’s note and excellent 
photograph of a ‘“‘crab”’ spider, but if 
he will refer again to Miss Forster 
Knight’s letter and very clear sketch 
of her “golden garden spider’’ we 
think he will agree that it shows a 
spider of the Epeividae type and not 
one of the ‘‘crab”’ spiders, the crab- 
like attitudes of which are ever 
distinctive-—Ep.] 

WOODPECKERS IN 

LONDON 
S1r,—A. “‘barred woodpecker,’ black 
and white barred feathers and a red 
cap to his head, visited the garden 
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here in New Malden 
on Friday, August 21. 
He stayed in the garden 
for a couple of minutes, 
flew on to a mulberry 
tree in fruit but ignored 
the mulberries, gave the 
trunk a few pecks, and 
alighted on a cedar tree. 
Here he pecked at the 
trunk, climbing the trunk 
and spiralling round it, 
searching for insects 

This is the first time 
I have ever seen this 
bird in a London garden. 
I let you know in case 
you think the matter 
of sufficient interest to 
your readers. 

The bird appeared 
to be about 8 ins. long. 
—ALEX. E. HUBBARD, 
New Malden, Surrey. 

[The bird seen 
by our correspondent 
was a_ great spotted 
woodpecker and the red 
cap indicates that it was 
a bird of the year. The juvenile has a 
scarlet cap, but in the adult only the 
back of the head is red. This wood- 
pecker is not uncommon around and 
even in London, being reported now 
and again from such places as St. 
James’s Park.—ED.] 


A NEST OF PIED 
BLACKBIRDS 


Sir,—From time to time records of 
pied and albino birds have appeared 
in your Correspondence columns: per- 
haps the following experience might 
prove of interest. 

A pair of blackbirds under my ob- 
servation throughout a recent nest- 
ing season constructed five nests, the 
first four of which came to grief owing 
to the depredations of grey squirrels. 
Towards the close of July the fifth 
nest contained a small brood of three 
youngsters, all of which were pied, two 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE OPEN DOOR, BEVERLEY MINSTER 


(See letter ‘Sanctuary Relics’’) 
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CHAIR OF PEACE, BEVERLEY 


MINSTER 


(See letter ‘Sanctuary Relics’’) 


of the birds displaying white feathers 
in the wings and the other showing a 
few in the tail. My previous investiga- 
tions in this sphere among our more 
prolific breeding species have proved 
that these freak birds are more often 
to be found in very late nests following 
abnormal losses, a fact which would 
suggest that exhaustion, due to rapid 
egg-laying, is largely responsible for 
these freak birds. Anyway, the present 
instance is, for myself, full of interest, 
as I have never previously seen or 
heard of the whole of the brood so 
affected.—G. J. ScHOLEY, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

{Our correspondent’s suggestion 
that freaks may arise as the result of 
exhaustion of the parents is an inter- 
esting one. Perhaps some of our 
readers may be able to bring forward 
more evidence on the point. We 
regret to note that the blackbirds’ loss 
of four consecutive nests was due to 
the depredations of grey squirrels. It 
is ever deplorable that this alien 
species was introduced into Britain. 
—Ep.] 

THAT WHITE SCUT 
S1tr,—May I suggest a highly prob- 
able explanation for that seemingly 
unfortunate feature the rabbit’s white 
scut. 

Nature’s sense of protection is 
something tending to preserve the 
race more than the individual and, 
viewed from that aspect, it will be 
seen that the little beast’s scut is a 
tell-tale sign for its enemies, both 
animal and human. While its person- 
protective fur colour provides the 
chance of escape, the race-protective 
white scut ensures an almost equal 
possibility of extinction. By this 
means, a balanced existence for the 
rabbit tribe is assured. Its prolific 
ways of breeding would, if unchecked 
by natural means, lead evolutionarily 
and paradoxically to its perishing. In 
the long run, total camouflage would 
negate its immediate objects. 

Another possibility, and an oppo- 
site and far less likely one than that 
suggested above, is that the scut is 
an unvatied relic cf the one-time more 
common ability and custom of the 
winter-change. The rabbit with white 
winter-fur has become much more 
rare within most lifetimes, whereas 
the black wild rabbit seems much 
more a common sight in the country- 
side. 

As to the more important and 
immediate problem, of keeping human 
check on the rabbit tribes, it cannot 
be too strongly or too frequently 
stressed that wire netting with a mesh 
in excess of 2inms. is inadequate 
protection in rabbit-fencing. Young 
rabbits, as adventurous as they are 
voracious, will squeeze through aper- 
tures that would baffle even the slim 
lines of a ferret.—C. B. P., Essex. 

[The generally accepted theory 
concerning the rabbit’s tail is that it 
serves as a danger signal. The alarmed 
rabbit racing home to the safety of 
its burrow, flourishes its “ fluff 





(Left)—-THE TORTWORTH CHESTNUT FROM STRUTT’S SILVA BRITANNICA, 


button ”’ conspicuously aloft and thus 
warns its fellow rabbits to look out 
for trouble. It is noteworthy that a 
rabbit which thinks it can sneak off 
through the bushes unseen takes care 
to keep its tail turned down so that 
the white part is hidden and only the 
dark back of the tail is exposed. 
Many social mammals have white 
tails or light blazes on their rumps, 
which are displayed when the owners 
flee from danger. Good examples are 
to be found among the deer.—ED.] 


BIRDS AND FAST TRAFFIC 
Sir,—The following incident may be 
of sufficient interest to warrant inclu- 
sion in your paper 
While travelling in the eastern 
counties recently I picked up a lift 
on the second of two 10-ton lorries. 
On either side of the road were 
low-lying stubble fields and, as I sat 
beside the driver, I saw a swarm of 
sparrows fly across the road in front 
of the radiator of the leading lorry. 
At the same moment another 
lorry was passing in the opposite 
direction and about six of these birds 
fell to the ground, killed or stunned 
in the vortex of air created by two 
large bodies passing each other with 
perhaps not more than a foot to spare. 
Neither my driver nor I had 
previously witnessed such an occur- 
rence.—R. M. L., Piccadilly, W.1. 


REPAIRING WAR DAMAGE 
S1R,—Just west of High Barnet parish 
church is an interesting row of old 
houses with their old red-tiled roofs, 
and some with bay windows and 
pedimented doorways. 

During an air raid several of these 
were so badly damaged that one would 
have thought they were beyond repair 
and would have to be demolished. 
Fortunately, they were in the hands 
of people who appreciate old buildings. 


WOOD STREET, HIGH BARNET, AFTER AN 
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ARCHDEACON LONSDALE RAGG, 1937 


(See letter ‘The Tortworth Chestnut’’), 


The two photographs enclosed show, 
one the extent of the damage, and 
the other, taken after restoration, 
with what skill this has been accom- 
plished.—H. E. Henson, Barnet. 


THE TORTWORTH 
CHESTNUT 


S1r,—In his recent article, The History 
of Our Trees, Mr. J. D. U. Ward refers to 
the girth of the Tortworth chestnut as 
57 ft. as recorded by Strutt, and to its 
having been “‘ recognised as a boundary 
in the reign of King Stephen.’’ After 
much search some years ago, I was 
quite unable to find any documentary 
evidence to support Strutt’s statement 
as to the tree’s existence in the time 
of King Stephen, and one cannot help 
wondering whether Strutt himself had 
anything but tradition to go upon. 
The height from the ground at which 
the girth was taken is not given, and 
the stated girth is therefore meaning- 
less. Further, anyone who examines 
the tree closely, as Mr. A. D. C. Le 
Sueur and I myself did in 1937, 
shortly before the visit of the Royal 
English Forestry Society to Tort- 
worth, is bound to be suspicious of 
the reputed size of this tree, for there 
is clearly more than one tree con- 
cerned! Mixed up in the mass of 
what at first sight appears to be one 
trunk are the completely dead remains 
of one, if not two, older trunks, so 
that the girth of the whole mass of 
trunks is an entirely fictitious one. 
It was not till after Mr. Le 
Sueur’s and my examination and con- 
clusion that I looked up the descrip- 
tion of the tree given by Sir Robert 
Atkyns in the second edition of his 
The Ancient and Present State of 
Gloucestershive, published in 1768. He 
says: “‘ There is a remarkable chest- 
nut tree growing in the garden belong- 
ing to the manor-house, which by 
tradition is said to have been growing 


there in the reign of King John. It 
is nineteen yards in compass, and 
seems to be several trees incorporated 
together, and young ones are still 
growing up, which may in time be 
joined to the old body.’’ The words 
I have italicised were, curiously 
enough, not quoted by Elwes and 
Henry in the Tvees of Great Britain, 
although they referred to Sir Robert 
Atkyns’s account of the girth and 
tradition. 

When Mr. Ward, in the opening 
paragraph of his article, writes of ‘‘the 
repetition of the error that there are 
still alive trees which are mentioned 
individually in Domesdav Book,’’ he 
would seem to convey the impression 
that individual trees were mentioned 
in Domesday Book. They were not. 
No individual tree was mentioned 
anywhere in Domesday Book, as the 
late Mr. Vicary Gibbs was never tired 
of pointing out. Anyone can check 
this—they have only to look up the 
reference to the particular village in 
the translation of Domesday Book for 
their county, which they can find in 
the principal library of their county 
town, and they will see that there is no 
reference whatever to the yew in the 
churchyard, or to the oak on the 
village green, which the sexton and 
the parson point out to visitors as 
“mentioned in Domesday Book.” 
—R. C. B. Garpner, Secretary, 
The Royal English Forestry Society, 
Undercliff, Leckhampton, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A 
STORM 


SIR,—Some years ago I noticed that 
occasionally a film would show 
markings similar to those reproduced 
in CounTRY LIFE (October 2). I sent 
them to the makers and they reported 
that the markings were caused by 


(Right)—FROM A DRAWING 


winding up the film too ¢ tickly 
Since then I have always been arefy| 
to wind it slowly and have 
perienced that trouble again. 
Dawkins, Monmouthshire. 


WHERE SIX TRANSI )DRT 
ROUTES MEET 


S1r,—Between Newry and WV uirren- 
point, County Down, there a e tw 
roads, two railway lines, a river and 
a canal all running side by sie for 
several miles.—Nora Cooper, K nock- 
barragh Park, Rostrevor. 


SWEEPING UP THE 
LEAVES 


S1r,—There would appear to exist 
two schools of thought with regard 
to the sweeping up of autumn leaves 
from lawns and flower beds. Some 
assert that it is a waste of time and 
labour to start doing this until all 
leaves have fallen. Others counter 
this with the contention that th 
resultant carpet of leaves—lying for 
from six to eight weeks on the lawn, 
etc.—is bad for the grass, for one 
reason or another. What is the 
general consensus of opinion based 
upon sound arguments ?—N. E 
FitzPaTRick (Capt.), Upton Gre 
House, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 

[Tidiness is a virtue that can be 
carried to extremes in the garden, 
and while it is good practice to remove 
fallen leaves as quickly as_ possible 
from lawns, they can certainly be left 
with advantage as a covering to soil 
in beds and borders. To leave a 
carpet of fallen leaves on a lawn for 
any length of time inevitably spoils 
the grass, but in borders the leaves 
can well be left until the latter part 
of February. During the winter 
they form a useful surface mulch and 
a valuable protective covering in the 
case of severe weather.—ED.] 


It ex- 
F.V 


Sathana 
Catal AO ena ene 


AIR RAID, AND THE SAME HOUSES REHABILITATED 


(See letter “Repairing War Damage’’), 
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T is venerally accepted that the artist is 
gift | with a more penetrating vision than 
the .yman. Not only is he more observant, 
rec. jing and recording sights which others 

but he is often able to express his 
inner yn through his interpretation of 

outwe eality. It would be immensely 
intere if some record existed to show how 
far tl neral public saw the world through 

f contemporary artists. At present 

uniformity of style and therefore 
iall section of the public seems able 
to fo iny particular group of artists. But 
in th t, when less was known about earlier 
or f schools of art, and photography had 


over ) 







the e 
there 
only 


not andardised the general conception of 
reali ie artist must surely have influenced 
the il public since he was always a little 
aheé 1is perception of beauty. Did all men 
int idle Ages visualise heaven as a golden 
spa 1 brightly clad figures floating about, 
ind e fifteenth century did the beauty of 
pro n in the human figure and of detail 


nt ndscape manifest itself suddenly to 
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VISION AND THE ARTIST 


exceptionally beautiful 
example of this in- 
fluence in the portrait 
of a young man by 
Bernardo Licinio. The 
still earlier, more pre- 
cise manner of the Bel- 
linesques appears ina 
Madonna and Child 
attributed to Man- 
sueti. It bears some 
resemblance to the 
early work of Catena 
and is beautifully de- 
signed with clear-cut 
lines and well-balanced 
forms. 

A rather unusual 
landscape with inci- 
dents of Christ preach- 
ing in Galilee is 
attributed to Gentile 
Bellini, but is more 
like the work of 
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ly. BF 00 ho had hitherto been blind to these Previtali. The portrait 

= thir id in the seventeenth century was this of a man with a red 

y isi detail suddenly obliterated and beard might have been 

rep »y a world of deep shadows and broad — taken for a Lotto had 

ma it not been signed by 

T Jacopo Bassano. There 

)NG-BURIED TREASURES Se i aoe ee 

= | se questions arise in one’s mind after Lotto himself which 

s visit )» an exhibition of thirty Italian pictures appears to have been 

nd mat Me rs. Agnew’s Galleries. The pictures’ either left unfinished 

for range om the fourteenth to the eighteenth or over-cleaned, but 

ck. HM centuri:s and thus cover a very considerable has very fine quality 
transformation of the artist’s vision. A visit to — so far as it goes. 

other galleries where contemporary, oriental, The Venetian 

Greek and African art may be seen extends the School of the eigh- 


teenth century is 
represented by a 
fascinating view of 
Dresden by Bellotto 
and by two still-life pictures of musical 
instruments by Sebastiano Lazzari, who seems 
to have anticipated the vision of Picasso in his 
choice of subject if not in his treatment of it. 
The Venetian School certainly predominates 
at Agnew’s, but there are two pictures with 
scenes from the life of Moses by the Roman 


field still wider. In fact, London seems to have 
ist | taken advantage of the return of comparatively 
rd & peaceful conditions to bring out some of the 
és @ long-buried art treasures. 
x \t Agnew’s the centre of interest is a 
magnificent portrait of a Venetian gentleman 
by Tintoretto. The portrait is boldly designed 
in black and white, but the young man’s 
or | expression dominates the costume. There is 
n, a strong affinity to the work of El Greco, thus 
le bringing us back to the problem of the artist’s 


A VENETIAN GENTLEMAN 
At Agnew’s 


TINTORETTO. 


the freshness of a primitive. He paints with 
delight every detail which his keen eye can 
observe in the world about him and sometimes 
he paints pictures of the supernatural vision 
as in the picture of Sara Tubb and the Heavenly 
Visitor. There can be no two opinions about the 
beauty of his landscapes. One of the most 


¢ & vision and its influence not only on the public 
d of his day but on other artists who worked with 
him. The two charming Cassone panels with 
classical subjects by Andrea Schiavone belong 
to the same school. Venetian artists of an 
earlier generation were dominated by the 
romantic vision of Giorgione. There is an 








































painter Pietro Francesca Mola, a Florentine 
Madonna by Sellaio, and a Sienese primitive. 

That the primitive outlook is not confined 
to early artists is abundantly illustrated in the 
important exhibition of Stanley Spencer’s work 
at the Leicester Galleries. Here is a contem- 
porary painter who looks upon the world with 





STANLEY SPENCER. POND FARM, LEONARD STANLEY 
At the Leicester Galleries 





satisfying in the present exhibition is the Pond 
Farm, Leonard Stanley. Some people may 
feel that in his figure compositions (as in real 
life sometimes) humanity is a blot on the land- 
scape. Spencer is certainly tending more and 
more to caricature human beings but his 
approach is sympathetically humorous without 
the sting of contempt. He is very conscious of 
the ridiculous in human relations, as in his 
series, The Beatitudes of Love; but human beings, 
however ungainly in appearance, arouse his 
affection. This is where he differs from the 
more sarcastic Continental satirists of con- 
temporary life such as Toulouse Lautrec or 
Georg Grosz. 


A WONDERFUL SURVEY 

The exhibition offers a wonderful survey 
of Stanley Spencer’s work, for it includes some 
studies for his early paintings, the large picture 
of the Bridge painted in 1919 and never before 
shown, designs for the Burghclere decorations 
(which still remain his most beautiful and 
significant work), and a number of recent 
paintings, The Beatitudes, landscapes, and a 
series of religious pictures of Christ in the 
Wilderness. 

The supernatural element predominates in 
Gregorio Prieto’s paintings at Lefévre’s, a 
strange symbolism appears in Ian Fairweather’s 
paintings of China and the Philippines at the 
Redfern Gallery, delicate as Chinese embroidery, 
and these may be compared with some real 
Chinese work at the Berkeley Galleries, 20, 
Davies Street, where a Polish artist is also 
showing her visions of London, Italy and 
Oxford. 

At the Fine Art Society is a collection of 
early English water-colours, including unusu- 
ally attractive drawings by Rowlandson, de 
Wint, and some of the “‘primitives”’ of the 
school. M.-C. 
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THE PREFABRICATION OF HOUSES 





By G. A. JELLICOE, F.R.I.B.A. 


Wren helped to introduce the standardisation of materials and dimensions—one of the most staggering advances in rationalised thought—for hj; 


rebuilding of London. 


Prefabrication of houses, as of cars and bombers, is now a scientific possibility, so that the world may be on the 
threshold not only of a new industry but of a strange architecture. 


Mr. Jellicoe, who has just returned from America where prefabrication 


has been greatly developed, believes it will come slowly in this country, and that there will still be scope for craftsmanship. 


TORIES of the fantastic mass production both of 
ships and of houses continue to reach this country 
from America. They are true, and we must weigh 
most carefully the implications of this science of pre- 

fabrication, for it threatens to upset all our accepted ideas 
of building. With the prefabrication of houses must be 
coupled “‘demountability’’; that is to say, the erection of 
houses in such a way that they may be taken to pieces on 
one site and re-erected elsewhere. This latter feat we were 
ourselves practising in the Middle Ages, when a tenant 
might be allowed to take down his timber-frame house and 
re-erect elsewhere in the village, should he so desire; there- 
fore, in this respect we were in advance of our time. The 
total prefabrication of houses means that the parts are 
produced ina factory by machinery and are assembled and 
put together on the site. In many ways this process could 
have been likened to the mass production of cars, were it 
not for the fact that at the end of their belt the cars drive 
off on their own rotation, which a house is normally 
unable to do. 


PREFABRICATION IN HISTORY 

Prefabrication is by no means a modern invention, but 
in order to understand its place in the past, it is necessary 
to examine separately two elements which to-day have come 
together to achieve the present astonishing production. 
These two elements may be described as the development 
of machinery on the one hand and the use of repetitive 
processes on the other. Of the former it is enough to 
mention J. G. Crowther’s statement in The Social Relations 
of Science that the ratio of man-hours used in building the 
Boulder Dam and the Great Pyramid is as one to two 
thousand; and the volume of material is the same. 

The use of the repetitive processes, on the other hand, 
has been constant. Thus the best-known prefabricated 
building material is brick, and its use has changed very 
little throughout the centuries. Its size and shape has been 
governed by the bulk and weight that can comfortably be 
handled by the average human being. It is simple and 
direct, and the number and variety of its arrangements in 
the past may well be a source of encouragement for the 
arrangement of other standardised units in the future. 

The basis of mass production is standardisation, and one 
cannot review the past without recalling the magnificent 
domestic architecture based on standardisation that arose 
after the Great Fire in 1666. Christopher Wren did not 
primarily conceive the new London as one built in the 
fashion of the time only because this was the fashion, but 
rather as a city that would be scientifically sound for the 
needs of the people. The standardisation of building 
materials and of dimensions was one of the most staggering 
advances in rationalised thought. It gave a uniformity 
and dignity to architecture that had not existed before, and 
yet, upon the standardised structure of the building, there 
was still a valued place for the craftsman. 


MODERN PROCESSES AND SYSTEMS 
Generally speaking, it would seem that the governing 
factor in the encouragement of prefabrication has. been 
abundance of light tensile material such as timber or steel. 
Thus, Sweden has been developing this system of con- 
struction for a considerable time, although it is 
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PREFABRICATION IN ANTIQUITY. 


“Greek temples were built in a 
very similar way to a prefabricated house; slave labour had to build exactly; 





a country with no great industrial tradition. It 
is, however, in America that abundance of 
timber and a tradition for mass production have 
together formed a combination that is irresist- 
ible. There are in general three methods of 
prefabrication : that where the house is totally 
built in the factory and is carried, so to speak, 
in slices to the site; that where the house is 
built in panels in the factory and is assembled 
on the site; and that where the factory itself 
is built on the site. 


The first type is based on motor car 
production, and the maximum sections made 
are those which can be moved from the factory 
band on to a lorry and driven on the roads. 
Sections—two or more—are joined together to 
form a house; and it is interesting to note that 
the trailers, which are something between a 
car and a house, reach in the United States 
the maximum ¢onvenient size for transport, 





the conception of the designer passed direct into his building ” wha 
thes 
namely, 8 ft. by 22 ft. Generally speaking, it cannot be described as building. Every process om 
would seem that the house totally built in the is planned and thought out beforehand, every J '' 
factory is cumbersome and unsuitable for part of the building is exact, every action of vd 
transport. The second type has theoretically every man and machine is exactly defined. ‘ae 
no limit to production and no limit to distance. Where in a site-built house it is possib‘e to ta 
The raw materials are brought to a central cover up dimensional errors, in any prec 510N- a 
factory, are put through the machinery, and built house a small unexpected error vould ” 
leave the factory packed on specially designed produce chaos. The part of the operat: ‘e 1s | 
lorries at a present rate approaching 100 housesa defined, and he may be taught his job bet veen & 
day. The parts are taken to sites where founda- six weeks and three months. He is part ‘ an 
tions have already been prepared, and the organisation where his personal prod tion 
house is thereafter ready for occupation in an identifies itself with that of all. The spe 10! — 
hour or so. The third type entails the erection production of the whole is in fact govern: | by 
of a mobile factory at any given housing estate that of the slowest unit. To those who ave fF ‘ 
and has the particular advantage of saving a seen houses built on the site with the we and : 
double journey for the raw materials. heavy materials which we have always a Cl 
Not the least important aspect in the ated with building, there is something uly 
successful prefabrication of houses is the design alarming about the sight of a house-produ 100 FH 
of organisation. Many technicians feel indeed factory. But it seems clear that it is scientif. al) i 
that the erection of houses by mass production possible to produce houses as bombers a? FH 
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sSEDROOMED PREFABRICATED HOUSE AT THE END OF THE ASSEMBLY 
FOR TRANSPORT TO THE SITE IN SECTIONS 
istruction, sections are kept bolted together; when ready, they are unbolted, the hinged roof 
and the section is rolled on to the truck. Width 7 ft. 6 ins., height 22 ft., weight of average 


section three tons 


voduced: and this being so, the world may be on 

te threshold not only of a new industry but of a 
architecture strange to this yeneration. 
PHILOSOPHY AND DESIGN 


So strong is the power of association of 
leas with the home that it does not seem 
ossible to conceive of a home being built in 
ny other way than that which has always been 
dopted in this country. It would be well to 
xamine what is precisely the nature of this 
hew architecture that may be on the horizon. 

The first point that strikes 

me is the possible elimination of 
he craftsman as we have known 
im in the past. As much as 
snything we love our English homes 
ecause they are part of the country- 
side. They are friendly and human. 
‘he very inaccuracy of the craftsman 
etting out his works, building his 
rick walls, tiling his roofs, has 
associated such buildings with the 
oil. The architect knew, in fact, 
hat his hand was not alone in the 
finished design, that his ideas passed 
through the hands of craftsmen who 
reated an additional quality in 
the building. The glory of the 
Middle Ages particularly lay in 
the fact that the architecture was 
a conception not of one man but of 
many. 

lo find any parallel in history to 

what lies before us, we must leave 
islands where for centuries the 
stout-hearted craftsman has practised 
his task, and observe the architecture 
of ancient Greece. We find that the 
Gr temples were built in a very 
sin way to a prefabricated house 
int.c present time. The labour was 
sla bour and, like the machine, 
it to build precisely and exactly. 
ception of the designer passed 
into his building without any 
nce from the emotions of the 
s themselves; indeed, any 
‘ve who showed temperament 
)tion was probably cast out in 
ne way that a temperamental 
would be cast out in the 
day. The mastery and 
tion of the repetitive processes 
the grandest architecture the 
las seen therefore gives hope 
> machine as a conveyer of 


these 


ASSEMBLED ON 


pure thought is capable also of creating pure 
architecture. 

But what is the part of the craftsman? Is 
he to disappear? History has shown that an 
expressive people (which the Greek slaves were 
not) must live in surroundings in which there is 
some echo of their emotions. This may well be 
in the trees and flowers of nature; but these, 
I imagine, must be insufficient, and we may find 
a creative sense developing in crafts that may 
go hand-in-hand with the machine. At the 
moment it would seem that we have neither 
the one nor the other, for no one can state, 


THE SITE IN 
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HALF A DAY. 
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as a general truth, that the joy of 
the craftsman can be met in the 
houses of the past few years. I say 


with Dr. Stradling (at the Institute 


of Civil Engineers, November 10, 
1942) that if the craftsman is 
to survive, he must be a true 


craftsman, and not the hotch-potch 
of the present day. He must give 
something that the machine cannot 
give better, and this he is able and 
wants to do. He must be given,the 
opportunity. 


It must be emphasised that 
mass production does not necessarily 
mean monotony nor the peppering 
of the land with little boxes. There 
can be an unlimited variation of 
design, but one imagines that the 
variations will mainly rise from 
arrangement within the landscape. 
So strong is the landscape of England 
with its hills and dales and lovely 
farm land and tall trees, that this 
countryside surely must always call 
the tune in this respect. 


THE CHRYSALIS 


There seems little doubt that 
the conservatism that checks quick 
changes in this country will happily 
ensure a slow transformation from 
one building method to another. 
One can foresee, for instance, that 
parts of the inside of a house 
will be prefabricated more often even than 
they are now; and it must be remembered 
that prefabrication of some parts of housing 
is already a commonplace. Mass production 
will gradually come to dominate the interior; 
then the load-bearing brick walls on the 
exterior will slowly give way to a brick wall 
that is only a veneer, and in turn these walls 
will fall away; and like a butterfly emerging 
from its chrysalis, the new house will come 
to be presented to the housewife with only 
the wrappings and tissue paper to be taken 
away. 





THE DESIGN 


IS PLEASING, THE 


COLOURING VARIED 


The foundation is a pair of pre-cast concrete rails supported level above the ground on to which each 
section slides on arrival; the under-space is enclosed for warmth by an asbestos board “ skirt.” 
plumbing is contained in one section, connected with mains on arrival; complete electric wiring only 


All 


needs connecting by a plug and socket in the attic as the sections come together 
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THE CONSPIRATORS 


A Golf Commentary by 


EW if any new bunkers are made in 

war-time, unless by a stray bomb; but 

the restless and fiendish genius of those 

who would normally be making them is 
not wholly quiescent. They sit and plot against 
happier times. I received a letter the other 
day from an old friend describing how he and 
another, both persons of great architectural 
skill and originality, amuse themselves in the 
evening with dark conspiracies. I picture them 
sitting over a scanty, patriotic fire chuckling 
at the annoyance they would cause to golfers 
if they could. The particular line of thought 
at present occupying them is connected with 
the approach to the hole. They want to make 
it a matter of grave risk and corresponding 
boldness to play straight at the pin. He who 
does so is to reap his reward but he must skirt 
fearful perils on the way. 

They are justified in thinking that could 
they translate these designs into action, they 
would annoy the majority of golfers. There is 
deeply implanted in the human breast the 
belief that the approach struck clean and 
straight and slap-bang at the flag ought to have 
a clear run for its money. Golfers may subscribe 
more or less sincerely to John Low’s doctrine 
that golf should be ‘‘a contest of risks,’’ but 
they make a mental exception in favour of 
what they call, especially after it has been 
trapped, a perfect approach shot. They will 
make allowance for one or two classic and 
traditional holes, but generally speaking they 
dislike holes where they must creep away to 
left or right and trust to laying a long putt dead. 
One such hole, which they will tolerate, I take 
it, is the eleventh, the famous High Hole In, at 
St. Andrews. When that hole is cut in its tradi- 
tional position it is not only close to the Strath 
bunker, a place of wailing and gnashing of 
teeth, but almost directly behind it. The man 
who proposes to get a two must carry the 
corner of Strath and then stop his ball very 
quickly. The risk is hardly worth the taking 
and the wise player keeps somewhat to the left 
of Strath, thinking not in terms of twos but 
of threes and very thankful to get them. More- 
over, and this is one of the devilish beauties of 
the hole—he cannot make sure of safety: he 
must not go foo much to the left, or he may find 
himself in a still worse bunker, the Hill. There 
is risk everywhere, but the biggest risk may be 
avoided. 

* * * 

That is a great hole and a great shot; 
but though my two friends may despise me for 
saying so, I take leave to think that many 
such shots would be too prostrating to be 
amusing. I am very sure that the mass of 
golfers would not endure them and would have 
the architect’s head on a charger. How reso- 
lutely this mass of golfers—and good golfers— 
insists on going for the pin I saw well illustrated 
a few years ago, when watching the Inter- 
national matches at Porthcawl. A one-shot 
hole had been designed there with the clear 
purpose of forcing the golfer to use his wits 
and to refrain from any pin-splitting antics. 
The hole was cut on a plateau immediately 
behind which was trouble of a truly horrific 
character with unlimited liability. To stay by 
the hole side without running over into the 
trouble called for a high, long, spoon shot 
which should make the ball stop instantly. It 
was as near as might be an impossible shot and 
intended to be so; but there was a place of 
safety a little short of the plateau and it was 
there that the player was intended to place his 
tee shot, approaching the green by instalments. 

I have tried to explain the nature of this 
hole rather laboriously because of what followed. 
Did those international players of four countries 
condescend to approach it by instalments? 
Not on your life. One after the other they 
banged straight at the pin and the ball went 
into the nameless horror beyond. Memory is 
fallible but I only remember one shot that 
pitched right up and stayed on the green; a 
glorious high spoon shot by Cecil Ewing, who 


BERNARD DARWIN 


is not only a very good player but a very 
strong man. Further, I only remember one 
player who consistently played the hole as its 
creator meant him to play it. This was Jack 
McLean. He had not in his repertory that big, 
high, carrying shot; so he took an iron and 
played to the place of safety and whenever I 
was watching, he won the hole in four against 
somebody who tried for a three and took at 


least a five. 
* * * 


I am not going to elaborate the point as to 
which was right and which was wrong. It 
seemed to me that McLean was clearly sensible 
and most of the others clearly stupid from a 
match-winning point of view. But I tell the 
story with another object, namely, to show that 
golfers, at any rate the golfers of to-day, will 
not “‘stand for”’ a hole of that type, and in fact 
I believe the hole has since been altered. 
Whether they are right or wrong that is the 
general trend of opinion, and I must in honesty 
add this. It was rather amusing for a while 
to see so many players falling into so palpable 
a trap, but on the other hand it was rather dull 
to see the hole played on the instalment 
system, even though it was sensible and profit- 
able. It goes against the grain with me to say 
so, but truth is great and that was how I felt. 
I had a sneaking sympathy with those who so 
recklessly did a stupid thing, and I came 
reluctantly to the conclusion that too much 
manceuvring defeated its own end and made 
a less interesting game of it. It is all, of course, 
a matter of degree and it would be a dull game 
if cunning and caution had no scope, but the 
demand for them can be excessive. 

My friend who wrote me the letter says 
that this trend of modern opinion is due to one 
thing which he bitterly laments, namely, that 
the modern golfer is always thinking about his 
score and so resents anything which may bring 
a straight shot to disaster. I wonder if he is 
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right about this. I admit that our Americ 
friends did at one time attach overmine 
importance to score at the expense of th 
match; but, generally speaking, is not thi 
desire for a good score an instinctive Weakne. 
among the golfers of all nations, and hag jt ne 
always been so? Like Miss Rosa Dartle, | a 
ask for information, but I do sometimes doub 
if we are in this respect so much worse than a 
predecessors. I know the story of Sir Robe 
Hay, the great amateur of his time, who wa 
asked his score and replied that he coulq onl 
answer that question twice a year, © : the day 
of the spring and autumn medals. [t jg 
excellent story with a good moral, b. t | some 
times wonder whether Sir Robert dic not makd 
that reply merely in order to s: ub som 
particularly tiresome questioner. W). n I reaq 
as I do with enthusiasm, accounts of 0! matche 
in which the Morrises and the Parks, ¢ = Strath, 
and the Andersons took part, I gen: ally find 
the scores recorded, as if those grea» men (j 
not wholly disdain such things. 
* * * 


I cannot go back quite so far a 






my ol 
friend, but I can go back a good y ay now 
much nearer sixty years than fifty. | y reco} 
lections are admittedly of England, ‘hile }. 
is a Scotsman and so comes from the | thplac 
of the game. Anyhow, for what my : emorie: 
may be worth, I seem to remember th: t in the 
‘eighties people thought a good deal ab ut the; 
scores, and that in particular they were »assion- 
ately interested in beating a hundred for the 
eighteen holes. There was a vague no? on that 


if a man could go round under a hur ‘red he 
might venture to buy a red coat. I «m sure 
that there was a great deal of talk abouit scores 
and I am not convinced that the same ‘alk had 
not been going on another fifty years before 
I am not sticking up for it: I think it was 
and is to be deprecated, but I do not like to be 
thought so much more contemptible than o 
ancestors. I am blasphemous enough to belie, 
that even Sir Robert Hay thought about h. 
score now and then and was a little annoyeu 
when his ball plumped into Strath and he took 
three or four to get out. Human nature does 
not change very much. 


FISHING WITH DYNAMITE 


By T. C. 


WAS standing on a cliff top in a south-west 

coast town when two German aeroplanes 

came over in a desperate hurry. One 

jettisoned two bombs as it scudded out to 
sea. The first bomb fell in the harbour, the 
second just outside. I had my field glasses 
and when the commotion had subsided I 
focused them on the spot. I was surprised at 
the number of fish which floated on the surface. 
There must have been several hundred. 

For many months scores of bombs have 
been falling into the sea along our coasts and 
those opposite, while depth charges of enormous 
power are constantly being exploded. The 
quantity of fish killed must be very large, yet 
certainly does not compare with the hauls made 
in peace-time by trawlers. After the last war the 
North Sea, which in 1914 had been almost drained 
of fish, was found to be restocked, and the catches 
of sole, plaice and turbot were amazing. 

Actually it is fresh-water fishing that 
suffers most in war-time. Those who were in 
France during the last world war will remember 
how Mills bombs were used in the French rivers 
and canals to kill fish, and I am afraid that a 
deal of this same kind of fish murder has been 
going on recently in our own country. With 
salmon fetching 6s. or 7s. a pound—poachers’ 
price—the temptation was considerable, the more 
so because the risk of capture was small owing to 
the present dearth of water bailiffs. I recently 
met a friend who had been fishing in Wales, 
and his stories are sad hearing for the fisherman. 

Even in time of peace there is a certain 
amount of fish-poaching with explosives. 
Quarrymen are the worst offenders, because 
they are accustomed to handling dynamite and 
can obtain it more easily than others. 

Once I saw what a stick of dynamite could 
do to ariver pool. With a friend I was walking 
home on a September evening after a day’s 


BRIDGES 


ferreting when I heard a dull thud in the 
distance. It came from a wooded stretch of the 
Dart. We ran for the spot. I suppose we mate 
a good deal of noise bursting through the bushes, 
for when we reached the bank we saw two men 
bolting up the opposite hill. There was no means 
of crossing and we did not recognise the men. 
Scores of dead fish floated on the surface. | 
would not have believed there could have been 
so many in a comparatively small though deep 
pool. Most were small brown trout, but there 
were several peal up to 3 lb. in weight. With 
a long handled landing net we could have filled 
a small sack. We did not wait but hurried down 
to the bailiff. He was fairly sure of the identity 
of the fish killers but of course had no proof. 

Fishing with dynamite is still a too usual 
practice in America and Australia. I am told 
that Brome Lake, once a famous fishing water 
for Quebec anglers, has been completely ruined 
by poachers using explosives. ‘For three 
miles,’’ wrote my correspondent, “‘the beach 1s 
covered with a mass of decomposing fish—-bass 
pickerel and perch. In one place they are piled 
to a depth of nearly 3 ft.’’ I should mention 
that this was before the present war. 

Some years ago Mr. Stratford Jolly took 
part in the search for the famous treas: re 0! 
the Square Stone, supposed to be hidden a the 
heart of a Bolivian hill. When the search ailed 
he and another of the party decided to ravel 
northwards to the Amazon by way of the ttle: 
known Urubamba river. After many adve ‘ures 
food ran out; there was no game anc they 
nearly starved. Luckily they had dyn nite. 
A stick of it was tied to a stone and a very hort 
fuse was attached. The explosion bi ught 
several fish to the surface, including one 1 sem- 
bling a salmon, which weighed 20 Ib. and p »ved 
to be excellent eating. So for once fishing with 
dynamite was justified. 
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The country knows, and appreciates, the efforts already 





made by the farmers to Grow More Food and yet the call is for more and still more. 
Recently Mr. Hudson, the Minister of Agriculture, at Canningten, Somerset, urged us to 
aim at increasing the tillage of England and Wales by at least another half million acres, 
saying that he hoped most of it would be planted to wheat ...... Well, Mr. Hudson, 


we think you may rely on the farmers of Britain—and on their “Caterpillars” —to do it. 


JACK OLDING ‘(:: & 


HATFIELD ss: H ERT § 


’Phone: Hatfield 2333 ’Grams: Tractors, Hatfield 
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THE DIPSTICK TELLS A TALE 


Austin cars with thousands of miles to their credit and more piling up on war 


work are still proving easy on the oil. That, of course, means pistons and 
cylinders are standing up staunchly to hard wear. Not surprising in an Austin, but 
gratifying none the less. With a little care Austin materials and workmanship 


will stand you—and the war effort—in good stead for a very long time indeed. 


@ A LITTLE OIL SAVES A LOT OF WEAR 
Replenish engine oil weekly. Top up back 
axle, gear box, and grease propeller shaft 
and steering gear monthly. Lubricate ALL 


Keep your 








points as directed in handbook. Never 
skimp less accessible points. If you haven’t 


time to do the job yourself get your Austin 
dealer to do it for you. By reducing wear 
on materials vital to war production you 
help the Country as well as your Austin. 


fighting fit 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE — it contains useful tips—4d. monthly from your newsagent. 








THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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THE BAIL MILKING SYSTEM 


IR farming is still defined largely by 
county boundaries. Despite all the 
progress of publicity, including the 


ee 


wireless 2s well as the Press, the 
pra ; of the pioneer do not spread fast from 
one nty to another. I have just been 
rea a very interesting report on open-air 
dai rming, made by Mr. R. N. Dixey, of 
the cultural Economics Research Institute 
at -d, in the course of which he lists the 
co where the milking bail has taken hold. 
at d be explained, perhaps, that the bail 
mi system in its commonest form com- 
pr herd of 60 or 70 milking heifers or young 
co th a six-stall bail mounted on wheels 
an ed with a milking machine and other 
ac ies, some of which are carried in a hut 
at 1 to the bail. The bail itself has no 
fli Che herd and its bail run on the grass 
di | night and are seen to by a man and 
a Twice a day the cows are driven into a 
te ary compound or corral, whence they 
p rotation through the bail, delivering 
t! ir ilk and receiving their concentrated 
fc \ horse and cart bring the rations and 
er pt. churns to the bail. After the cows have 
been .ilked the horse pulls the bail to a fresh 
jiece { ground before returning to the steading 
with ‘1e full churns. 


* * * 


“EIS system was originated, or at any rate 
‘| eveloped in this country, by Mr. Arthur 
Hosier, who farms at Wexcombe on the Marl- 
borough Downs. Much has been written about 
it in papers of all kinds, but out of the 195 
farmers practising bail milking in 1940, 32.8 per 
cent. were Wiltshire farmers. The method has 
spread slowly to the neighbouring counties as 
tiese comparable percentages show : Somerset 
14.9, Hampshire 13.3, Berkshire 5.6, Dorset 
5.1, Gloucestershire 5.1. It is rather surprising 
that three-quarters of the milking bails in the 
country should be in counties adjoining Wilt- 
shire. After all, the milking bail was seen at 
many royal shows before the war, and its 
advantages are so obvious on suitable land that 
one would have expected to find many disciples 
on, for instance, the wolds of Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, where there is or was a large area 
of poor land capable of great improvement by 
more thorough stocking. 

* * * 


TIDE stretches of land remain without 
accommodation for livestock because, 
having once been devoted to corn and sheep, 
they are still looked upon as corn and sheep 
land. Bailing overcomes many of these diffi- 
culties. It carries on independently of buildings 
and regardless even of the layout of the farm. 
The herd may be at one end of the farm one 
day and at the other end the next—sometimes, 
indeed, on a difterent farm altogether. One day 
it m»y be in the valley, the next on the hills. 
One day on permaneut grass, the next on tem- 
porary leys. By tuus extending the range of 
conditions under which milk can be produced, 
bailing has, according to Mr. Dixey, already 
increased the country’s milk supplies by an 
amount equal to the normal requirements of 
about half a million people, and he claims further 
tiat in tie main the milk produced is of better 
quality than the averege. It is not only as a 
metiod of milk production that bailing is com- 
mended but as a method of farming. The bail 
moves Over the land and fertility follows as the 
( t consequence of milk production. This 
tie farmer an advantage not only over 
dairy farmers, but also over men engaged 
i ier types of farming. Bailing has indeed 
: a valuable contribution to soil fertility by 
troducing in a different form the whole 
ples of hurdle sheep and dung. A good 
farms have in the last three years shown 
irtues of bail milking in the excellent 
of corn which have been grown on land 

as grass had carried bailed herds. 

* * * 

HEN new milking facilities are under 
discussion, as they often are in the 
c .es to-day, the bail in one form or another 


will be found often to offer the lowest capital 
cost. This is a point which is worth thinking 
about, especially now that the Minister of 
Agriculture has appointed a committee to make 
recommendations about the future layout of 
farm buildings. At the present time it is 
difficult to get materials or labour for new farm 
buildings and we cannot expect developments 
on a large scale until after the war, but it will 
be useful if this committee can focus ideas and 
experience so that when the time comes for 
the re-equipment of farms there will be sound 
guidance available. This committee, presided 
over by Mr. T. W. Haward, the agent to the 
Duke of Northumberland, is a strong one. The 
other members are: Mr. Williem Alexander, 
one of the leading farmers in Kent, possessed 
of an ingenious mind in overcoming difficulties ; 
Mr. James Turner, a Nottinghemshire farmer, 
who sits on the Council of the National Farmers’ 
Union; Mr. Stanley Chivers, who manzges the 
Histon estates in Cambridgeshire; Mr. George 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





Gee, a building contrector and a farmer in 
Buckinghemshire; Mr. Edward Holland-M: rtin, 
a landowner in Worcestershire and a director of 
the Bank of England, who will know all about 
the financing of building; Major A. Douglas, 
who is one of the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
veterinary experts; Mr. W. Holmes, who speaks 
for the farm workers who have to work in the 
buildings; Professor Engledow, who is the 
Professor of Agriculture at Cambridge, and has 
long taken an interest in the design of farm 
buildings; Mr. R. W. Trumper, who acts for 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who are 
probably tke biggest landowners in the country; 
Mr. Edwin Gunn, former Superintending Archi- 
tect to the Ministry of Agriculture; and finally, 
Professor L. P. Abercrombie, who is an architect 
and professor of town planning. For this 
committee, Mr. Hudson has drawn his net wide 
and when they get down to work they will 
have plenty of practical experience between 
them. CINCINNATUS. 


A STRONG BUYING IMPULSE 


LTHOUGH the number of auctions is 

still far below the lowest pre-war average, 

it is increasing and, except in London, a 

great deal of urban property is being 

brought under the hammer. For this, 

the demand is keen and prices are on the up-grade. 


SAFEGUARDING THE POSITION OF 
AGENTS 


ERTAIN aspects of the proposals of the 

Uthwatt and Scott Reports are causing 
considerable concern to practitioners in the various 
branches of property management. Already 
debates have taken place at meetings of members of 
the societies which represent estate agents. Among 
the criticisms of the proposals in the Reports are 
that the creation of a special body of officials would 
be necessary to work the schemes, and that the cost 
would render the proposals impracticable. If the 
recommendation that unless the Planning Authority 
or the Ministerial Department sanctioned a special 
application there would be no public enquiry into 
any specific case were to become law, it is the 
opinion, expressed at some of the meetings, that 
serious unfairness might result. Time-honoured 
methods of dealing with property have been 
vigorously defended in the discussions, and it has 
been argued that any general curtailment of the 
rights of owners to develop land (within the by no 
means narrow limits already existing) would not be 
in the ultimate interest of the community. Such 
interference with development rights foreshadows, 
eventually, in the opinion of many agents, something 
equivalent to nationalisation, at any rate, the 
practical abolition of freehold tenure. 


AN ARMY OF OFFICIALS 


‘ew question is asked, what would be the effect 

of the proposals on ownership and agency , 
Dealing first with the latter part of the question; 
the fear is expressed that many agents would find 
their occupation gone, as a new host of official 
valuers would have control of much that is at 
present privately done. It is true that the proposals 
as to development relate only to land in the 
unbuilt-on areas, but hitherto land in such areas 
has given a great deal of work to agents, acting for 
owners and those retained to advise as to its purchase 
or leasing. Indirectly there might be a temporarily 
advantageous turn of the market in favour of 
owners of urban land. In fact, there might be 
something resembling a ‘‘boom,”’ but how long it 
would last would depend partly on other points in 
the proposals in the Reports. Tenants would 
probably not be long in discovering that much of 
the periodical ‘‘Betterment’”’ levy, on part of 
alleged increases in site values, would fall upon 
themselves. One professional organisation has 
voiced the opinion that the net effect of the Reports 
would be to bring in the Land Values Duty, which 
met with overwhelming opposition in the Budget 
proposals of 1909-10. On the narrower, but still 
important, matter of how the Reports, if 
implemented, might reduce the employment of 
agents considerable apprehension seems to be 
entertained. 


A PLEA FOR AN EXPERIMENTAL 
PERIOD 
ITTLE heed is being given to the fact that, 
come what may in legislation, there will still 
be need for agency in the management of property. 
Private ownership will always involve the retaining 
of individual agents to carry out the collection of 
rents, the supervision of repairs and so forth, and 
private agents will still be indispensable in advising 
on sales, purchases and tenancies. To sum up, it 
is clear that the professional organisations are 
getting into line for the safeguarding of their 
interests, and that the proposals will be subjected 
to searching criticism on behalf of property owners 
also, While it is generally agreed that changes of 
the nature of those dealt with in the two Reports 
are inevitable, there is strong objection to entrusting 
too much power to bureaucracy, and pleas are 
urged in favour of eliminating from the proposals 
the more controversial elements until, at any rate 
for a fixed period, private ownership has been given 
an opportunity to show how far it can achieve the 
broader aims of the Reports without recourse to 
compulsion. 


A LARGE TURNOVER 


PPROXIMATELY £100,000 worth of farms 
has changed hands in the last week or two, 
and as much again will be eagerly spent at once 
if the chance is available. Much of the selling is 
by executors, or owners who are on active service. 
Sir E. Lycett Green’s executors decided to accept 
a private offer before Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff’s intended auction of Ashfield House and 
113 acres at York. The land lies within the municipal 
boundary of the city, and has an inalienable element 
of future development value. 

Lord Hesketh has bought the Abington Brewery 
and tied houses, in Northampton, from executors 
for whom Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff acted. 
Sales by the same agents include Dundonnell, 
30,000 acres in Ross, comprising the peninsula 
facing Ullapool. 


THE EXMOOR PONY FAIR 

ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY’S 

extensive transactions in the last few days 
include the purchase for a client, from Messrs. 
Rowland Gorringe and Co.’s Lewes office, of Town 
Place Farm, near Hayward’s Heath. Herefordshire 
farms, together 325 acres, have changed hands for 
a total of £8,600. 

Devon holdings at Bampton, the beautiful 
village famous for its Exmoor pony fair, a few miles 
from Tiverton, freeholds of close upon 190 acres, 
have been sold locally for just over £6,400. 

Bledisloe Cider Mills, fruit farm, and other 
property, aggregating 225 acres, realised £9,000, 
through Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff’s Ciren- 
cester office. 

A gcod many auctions continue to be annulled. 
Such is the eagerness of buyers to secure sound 
properties that they will not take the risk of losing 
them in competition under the hammer. However, 
in every instance full credit must be given to the 
wide publicity of a contemplated public offer for 
awakening interest in the opportunity. ARBITER. 
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DUE OUT SHORTLY 


JOHNNY’S NOT HOME FROM THE FAIR 
By KATHLEEN FARRELL 


Illustrated by George Imberger 





Truth or 
17 black- 
and-white drawings add to the charm and humour 
You 


simply must ask your bookseller to show you a copy. 


This is an ideal Christmas gift-book. 


fiction? We leave it to you to decide. 


of this tale of life in the late Victorian era. 
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A THOUSAND, ten thousand times the tap is turned and every 
time there is water, dependable as to-morrew’s daylight. If 
it were not so, what a tanglewood tale of confusion would 
follow in the home. .... A million, ten million motors are 
started up on civil, military, national business Imagine the 
brake on a nation-at-war if AC plugs could not be trusted as 
they are trusted to do their work faithfully every time ! 
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SPARKING PLUGS 
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PATRIOT 


OR TRAITOR ? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


RECRUIT doing his first 

service with the French 

armies in September, 1939, 

sitting passively for months 

behind a line, fallen upon by the 

Germans in May, 1940, and finding 
all ended in débacle 


two sections: one, the waiting: ty, 
the flight. All that is in the ai 


10r of 
soldierly experience and c mmon 
caution shouts aloud at the us mage 
of this waiting. It is crammed >5r the 


officers with senseless paper-wo  :, and 
for the me not 


and defeat a few attestation Me. hardeni gz ex. 
weeks later, must A FRENCH ercises but with 
have suffered a OFFICER’S DIARY football me :ches, 
severe upsetting of By Captain D. Barlone sing-songs and 
many preconcep- (Cambridge University dances. They come 


§ 
§ 
§ 
tions. How much § 
more would this 
be the case with § 
a seasoned soldier, § 
one who had ex- § 
perienced the long 
tough resistance of N 
the last war, who § 
remembered Ver- 
dun: On les aura! 
Debout les morts! § 
For such a man, 
what agony in such a situation, what 
bafflement, what shame! 
This was the situation of Captain 
D. Barlone of the 2nd North African 
Division. At Dunkirk he looked about 
him. ‘‘Captain Sevestre orders a 
count to be taken of men and officers 
to be embarked: 1,250. That is all 
that remains of our fine North African 
Division of 18,000 men.”’ 


DAY-TO-DAY RECORD 

Captain Barlone’s book A French 
Officer’s Diary (Cambridge University 
Press, 7s. 6d.) is a day-to-day record 
of what he saw and did between his 
calling-up in August, 1939, and his 
arrival in England to join the Free 
French forces. “‘Many of my judg- 
ments,”’ he writes, ‘‘have since proved 
erroneous; but I have not revised or 
moderated them, believing that the 
sole merit of these short notes lies in 
the fact that they record what I saw, 
felt and heard.’’ So the reader will 
find the notes full of pathetic hopes 
doomed to disappointment, a clutch- 
ing at straws. Thus, in April, 1940: 
“The British seem to be completely 
masters at Narvik. . Mr. Cham- 
berlain is probably right when he 
states that the war has been shortened 
by two years.’”’ In such comments 
we live again our own hopes, feel anew 
the pangs of our own disillusion. 

This old soldier, torn from civil 
life in Paris and ordered to Toul, says 
he had ‘‘long believed in the inevita- 
bility of the struggle.’”’ He had not 
believed in the inevitability of so 
prompt, so catastrophic, a collapse. 
But he finds the men from the first 
without enthusiasm. They, and he, 
had been called up a year before, when 
Munich blew its alarm. So the men 
came up “without the enthusiasm of 
1914, or even that of last year, being 
fully persuaded that they will be sent 
home in two weeks’ time.”’ 

But this time they do not go 
home: they take positions near the 
Maginot Line, and with the eye of an 
old soldier Captain Barlone looks upon 
that celebrated concrete ribbon, notes 
the absence of defence in depth, and 
has his doubts. His fellow-officers 
are indignant that he should question 
the wisdom of the war-lords. 

Now the story falls neatly into 


PETAIN-LAVAL : 
THE CONSPIRACY 
Translated by 


in contact with 
British troop and 
Captain Bar! 1¢ js 


Press, 7s. 6d.) 


BPA AMUAMAA22 21 


honest enous; to 

. , leave on rec: his 
Michael Sadleir feeling that they 
(Constable, 2s. 6d.) were not so g ‘das 

THE RIGHT TO LIVE ¢ the French. ata 
By Mase Plowman prophetic linc fol- 
3. “Block ; 

(Dakers, 7s. 6d.) lows. Bk one 

of his fellow-of ‘cers, 

assures us th: ¢ the 

British are determined to con.inue 


the struggle as long as may be neces- 


sary. They talk of the first round of 
the war lasting three years. After 
that, we shall see.’’ 

Ten days later the avalanche is 
upon them. On May II they crossed 


the Belgian frontier, moving, through 
a contrary current of refugees, towards 


Waterloo. ‘“‘ Everywhere traffic blocks! 
What are the army traffic control 
doing? In 1917 this service worked 


perfectly.’” But now things do not 
work perfectly, or indeed work at all 
Five days after entering Belgium they 
are leaving it again; and now the 
story is of nothing but flight. Save 
for bombing, they have no contact 
with the enemy. It is just blind run- 
ning from an unseen foe. 

It ended on the beaches of Dun- 
kirk, whence the author came to 
England, returned to France, found 
himself baffled and bewildered by the 
official pusillanimity, and at last 
escaped to North Africa and came by 
air to England. ‘One has always the 
right,’’ he remarks ‘“‘not to acquiesce 
in the murder of one’s country.” 

Like so many other writers of our 
time, Captain Barlone grinds his teeth 
at the thought of politicians. ‘The 
people are sound, “ upright and woithy 
in every sense of the word. . . . But 
how contemptible are those Deputies 
who get elected to serve their own 
ends!’’ So bad is the situation that 
“the people see a schemer and a thief 
in every politician.’’ As a soldier, he 
has a tenderness for Pétain. He and 
Weygand are ‘‘old men who serve as 4 
screen for the clique of politicians ” 


WAS PETAIN INNOCENT ? 


But was this in fact so? ‘Vas 
Pétain the innocent and gullible old 
patriot that he is represented to ve 
been? This is not the opinion o' the 
author of a pamphlet called Pé «n- 
Laval: the Conspivacy (Const »le, 
2s. 6d.). The translation is by Mr. 
Michael Sadleir from the work « at 
author who, as Lord Cecil says 1 4 
foreword, ‘‘for convincing rec 20% 
prefers to remain anonymous.” 

The author’s contention is . at, 
long before this war broke ut, 
Pétain and Laval were both scher ing 
for a dictatorship in France, alth: ‘gh 
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, wanted his own sort of dictator- 
Petain wanted “a France of the 
i desired by the dowagers of the 
Germain. There would 
ment, but a patriarchal 
The Church would 
| influence; state educa- 
yn wou regarded as dangerous.” 
ning tfully on finance and 
dustry vegime would ‘‘treat the 
Jystri ‘-kers with suspicion.” 
Lat ream on the other hand 
S torship on the Fascist 
del ‘ greater glory and finan- 
i] pre he dictator and his gang. 
lily accept this so far as 
Lval § [he man is clearly of the 
edat | bestial type. But what 
the al? 


ip 
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sbourg 5 
no Parl 
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P N AND POWER 


T hor’s case here is for- 
idab to a point. He presents 
tail man ‘“‘at once ambitious 
dd ed,’’ hungry for personal 
er a brief taste of office 
:riots of 1934 he was again 
n ilderness,’’ but here he 
bthet ind him all the elements 
1 i ver become reconciled to 
he Re 91 In 1935 he was boosted 

a pompivet called We Want Pétain, 
hich cor ained the prophetic sen- 
nce. “11 peace-time it is not 
sible t. upset a régime by a coup 
fat... Only in war-time, and 
pecially i1 a moment of defeat . . . 
n the operation succeed.” This 
bovement round Pétain assumed the 
oportions of a considerable con- 
iracy. Arms were accumulated, 
all of which (as transpired later when 
jany of the hoards were discovered 
nd seized) were of German and 
alian origin.’’ 
fhe Marshal 
iendly with Goering; 


became openly 
he declared 
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his sympathy with Franco; became, 
after the Civil War, the French Am- 
bassador to Spain; and, even when 
France and Germany were at war, he 
maintained in Madrid the friendliest 
relations with von Stohrer, the 
German Ambassador. At this point 
the author’s gravest charge is levelled : 
that so completely was Pétain by 
this time in Germany’s pocket that he 
was told, from German sources, the 
date when Germany would assail 
France, because the enemy could 
count on his defeatist nature being of 
the most important assistance to them. 


Anatole de Monzie bas put on 
record how Pétain, visiting Paris from 
Madrid, called upon him at the 
Ministry of Public Works, and, after 
discussing the situation in France, 
said: ‘They will need me in the 
second fortnight in May.” 


MARCH, 1939 


‘“‘There,’’ says the author of this 
pamphlet, ‘‘is the inescapable fact. 
Pétain knew since the end of March 
when the Germans were going to 
attack France.’’ But there. is an 
important point to be noted here. De 
Monzie records this remark (according 
to this pamphlet) as having been 
made in March, 1939: that is to say, 
before the war broke out. If it had 
been made in March, 1940, then 
indeed it would have a sinister sound. 
But could even the patiently plotting 
and organising Germans be so sure 
that the hazards of war, including 
the overrunning of Poland, the seizure 
of Europe, the encounter with 
Britain, and all the rest of it, 
would permit them to fix this 1940 
date? It is far more likely that, 
at this time, in March, 
were hoping to get ali they wanted 
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1939, they 


r. 1942 
by the old game of threat and psycho- 
logical pressure. 

As this remark of Pétain’s is the 
pin that holds together all the charges 
against the Marshal, I for one, bearing 
in mind the date of its utterance, must 
put the charges aside as ‘‘not proven.” 
This is especially so as the author 
himself is confused in his dates. He 
speaks of rumours in Paris, in April 
1940, that the Germans would be 
there by June, and then goes on to 
say that this was no news to the 
Marshal ‘‘who had been told in 
March” that the assault would be 
launched in the middle of May. But, 
as I have pointed out, the Marshal’s 
words to de Monzie on which all rests 
were uttered not in 1940 but in 1939, 
before the war started. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS 


The Right to Live (Dakers, 7s. 6d.) 
is a collection of essays by Max 
Plowman, who died last year. Plow- 
man was an infantry officer in the last 
war, and he became a _ convinced 
pacifist and supporter of the Peace 
Pledge Union. These essays, not only 
on his pacifist position but also on the 
interpretation of some of Shake- 
speare’s plays, on Blake, on religion, 
on the meaning of life and of death, 
show him to be a man of acute spiri- 
tual awareness. There are few of us 
who will not profit from acquaintance 
with his views. 

But I do not take all his opinions 
as sound. And especially I do not 
take as sound all the opinions of Mr. 
Middleton Murry, who writes an 
introduction. Indeed, I take as 
great nonsense Mr. Murry’s remark: 
“The only important difference be- 
tween a democracy and a dictator 
country to-day is that the democracy 
eschews internal terrorism.”’ 
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But here I want to consider not 
Mr. Murry but one of Max Plowman’s 
opinions: that war is the outcome of 
commercial competition (which to-day 
it largely is), and that therefore, if we 
get rid of commercial competition, we 
shall ipso facto get rid of war (which I 
think does not follow). 

Commercial competition is {o- 
day’s main cause of war; but the sad 
truth is that every age of which we 
have knowledge has had its own main 
cause of war. Genghis Khan was not 
worried by commercial competition, 
nor, I imagine, was it that which sent 
the Vikings ravaging; and commercial 
competition was not the cause of the 
Crusades. 

Certainly we would like to get rid 
of war, as we would like to get rid of 
lying, treachery, greed and deceit; but 
these ingredients of evil are there, to 
be perpetually reckoned with, just as 
surely as we may reckon, fortunately, 
on much goodwill and good deed. 


THE WORLD IS NOT WORTHY 
Max Plowman, having suffered 
war’s consequences in his body and 
his spirit, had more justification than 
some for taking the stand he did. His 
attitude is one to be honoured, and 
we shall get nearer to his own ideal 
the more we are prepared to tolerate 
and respect all such honest idiosyn- 
crasies of opinion and conviction. 
There is a deep truth in the remark 
about people ‘‘of whom the world is 
not worthy,’’ and he was one of them; 
but the world, nevertheless, is the 
world, and it is the place we live in, 
with its complication of warring good 
and evil; and so long as evil is armed 
to the teeth and battling for the upper 
hand, it is difficult to see how advan- 
tage can come from lying down and 
allowing it to trample where it will. 
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BENTLEY 





BENTLEY 


The Silent 


MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT ST., 





— Brrctins through narrow lanes, dis- 
turbing nothing of their vibrant quietness in the 
heavy air of a late-summer evening. 
hard, broad band of the high-road, passing over 
the lengthening shadows that pattern its surface, 
the Bentley travels with a serene grace and mastery 


of speed 


These ave pleasures we shall know again. 


Car 


LONDON, W.1. 


Reaching the 





MAYF AIR 4412 
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WHERE 
THERE’S 
NEED... 





From Iceland to India, from 
Africa to Alaska, Salvation 
Army Red Shield Clubs and 
Hostels are serving men and 
women of the Forces, provid- 
ing a touch of home, an hour 
of relaxation, a centre of 
spiritual strength. Over 
1,200 Clubs and hundreds of 
mobile canteens are on active 
service today, but many more 
are needed—quickly. Your 
gift to General Carpenter, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4, can help 


Servicemen in lonely, far off 


London, 


places to say with pleasure— 


THERE’S THE 


SALVATION 
ARMY! 
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CROSSWORD No. 671 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope), ‘‘ Crossword No. 671, Country 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, December 10, 1942. 

















! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
10 
7 12 13 
14 15 
16 17 
18 oT) 22 
rr) 4 a5 
ab a7 
20 24 
° 
Name 
Address 





SOLUTION TO No. 670. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of November 27, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS. 1, Crimson Rambler; 9, Shadowy; 10, Tearful: 11, Odin; 
12 Aside; 14, Crab; 17, Drench; 19, Rowena; 20, Rentier; 21, Labour; 
23, Damped; 25, Vase; 26, Smear; 29, Lamp; 32, Rocking; 33, Erected ; 
34, Storm and Stress. DOWN. 1, Cash on Delivery; 2, Imagine; 3, 
Soon; 4, Noyes; 5, Acted; 6, Bray; 7, Enforce; 8, Clubs and Spades; 
13, Imitate; 15, Scrub; 16, Coral; 18, Her; 19, Red; 22, Best Cut; 24, 
Prattle; 27, Magna; 28, Amend; 30, Pier; 31, Left. 


Gi 0 bo 


ona 





ACROSS 


. Blameless cutlery? (two words, 9 ¢ 
9. Not really a collection of the maij int 


far-away spot (7) 


. Slope (7) 

. Their annals are “short and simple 

. A mere hoarder (5) 

. Slip? Of the tongue, perhaps (4) 

. They belong rather to the lap than 4 


nursery (two words, 3, 4) 


. “Got Huns?”’ (anagr.) (7) 
. These birds appear to give the qq, 


note as well as their own (7) 


. Final destination of 16 across’ Wel 


end of the race anyway 
4, 3) 


WO word 


. Sound like denials straight from ; 


horse’s mouth (4) 


. Coronation cake or stone? (5 

. A ruler (4) 

. Muttered all but the beginnin, (7 

. The booming bird (7) 

. Stony piece of Spain that is nt Spani 


(three words, 4, 2, 9) 
DOWN 


. What Goldsmith says she € es (th 


words, 6, 2, 7) 


. Ruritania’s hope? (7) 
. Twelve (but not midnight) (4) 
. Scalped sentries ! (7) 


“ Weaving , come not ere,’- 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (:) 





. Where Casca struck Cesar (4) 
. Expressing (7) 
. That drowsy other fellow (two wor 


8, 7 


, 7) 
. Mentally undeveloped adult (wear 


extra clothing ?) (5) 


. Captive lion’s ally (5) 
. Enigmatic, 


and partly beneath t 
church (7) 


. One of 16 indisposed (two words, 4,3 
. Tall Robert’s coiffure? (two words, 4, 
. Softly radiant, and a little sheepish (7 
. River of Italy (4) 

27. 


Neat only when inactive? (4) 





Tne winner of Crossword No. 669 is 


Miss Nimmo, 
33a, Church Street, W.8. 
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ALLIANCKH 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED —s | 


LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 
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etc. 


KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW. SUSSEX | 
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A REAL TREAT 


To men who have an appreciation 
for fine whisky, a glass of ‘ Black 


and White” is always @ real treat. = 


BLACK « WHITE ;5 


SCotcn wrisk® 
Black a WHITE 


/ 99 
‘Oy the Seach: = 
1s = mu htteews tonsoe 





A ame 
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uenung 
SWEAT 


woollen top on a black velve. sheat 
and runs the black up to a narro 
point on the centre of th roun 
neck. Madame Mosca gives . nigs, 
brown dress a cherry red bo 2ro to 
fringed at the edges so tha’ it ha 
the effect of a fichu. Then here ; 
the fancy sweater with dar< skir 
We have photographed one of th 
evening sweaters that Debenh im an 
Freebody are making. This is a cosy 
cheerful garment and the sparkle : 
the sequins is most effective agains 
the soot black background. 
Margaret Marks still has som 
French fabrics which she is makin 
into short and long dinner frock 
Th dark matt fabrics are en 
broidered or dotted or striped wit! 
gold or silver, and are extremelj 
becoming. The ankle-length dinn 
frock in marocain is being made wit! 
the kind of top that is just as goo 
with a short skirt as with a long one 
Miss Marks is making these seven 
coupon dresses so that they can | 
worn as out-and-out dinner frocks 
or as wedding gowns and then cu 
down and shortened later on, dye 
when they are white or pastel. Sh 
has some with tailored shirt tops an 
short sleeves in bright crépes lik 
emerald, puce or bright blue wit 
embroidered fronts or sequined collar 
and cuffs, or bordered with sequins 
She has draped silk jersey dinne! 
frocks with intricate swathing ove! 
the hips and long tight sleeves. Sh 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY DENES 
An evening sweater, black, finely knitted by hand in black wool 
with bands of gold and cherry sequins at the neck, on the Holbein 
puff sleeves and at the waist. Debenham and Freebody. 


HE dress you will buy for Christmas is thin wool or a thick crépe 

marocain, generally in unrelieved black or in a cheerful bright 

colour such as cherry red or jade. Sleeves are elbow length or 

three-quarter, the neckline is high and plain or cut like an open 
shirt with tailored revers and collar. The round turn-down Peter Pan 
collar has almost disappeared on this type of frock. Waists and waistlines 
are interesting. Full, pleated skirts are a thing of the past and every 
kind of drawstring and wrap-over effect at the waist and about the hips 
is used to bring variety to a skirt that must be slim as a reed. Many of 
these are panels of fullness, gathered on a 1ibbon or cord between pockets 
set in like slings and give a peg-top outline to the skirt. Most kinds of 
trimming are barred, and enormous chunky necklaces of beads on cord, 
or row upon row of pearls, are worn at the throat to relieve the severity. 
Quite a few of the dresses have narrow sequined or gold kid belts. Some 
of them have jewelled buttons, and a set of such antique buttons makes 
a charming Christmas gift. There are any number at Porter Graham’s 
in beaten silver, in filigree gold, in enamel and paste, or semi-precious 
stones. The simple lines of the frocks call for these flashes of colour and 
the sparkle of jewellery. The other type of frock is the two-colour frock. 
This I have photographed and talked about a good many times, as it is 
one of the outstanding fashions of the war. It is newest of all with a 
bolero top cut in one and made in a different colour from the rest of the A white rabbit bolero from Elizabeth Arden, originally ma @ 
dress. Then it has long tight sleeves, and Hartnell and Bianca Mosca as a bed jacket, but so smart and cosy pum it is bei:g 
are both featuring this kind of frock. Hartnell makes a turquoise blue : 

bought for the house and for dinner to wear over black. 
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Enquiries: Nicoll Clothes 
13 & 14, GOLDEN SQUARE, W.! 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL. : REGENT 195! 
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a Brevitt model in tan, ; 
navy, wine, black, red, green | 
For personal shoppers only 





BRANCHES AT 
BEDFORD, BROMLEY, CHICHESTER, CROYDON, EALING, 
EASTBOURNE, GUILDFORD, HERNE BAY, LEYTONSTONE, 
RYDE, SEVENOAKS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, STREATHAM, 
TORQUAY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND WINCHESTER. 
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Natural Racoon for hard wear 
by 


Debenham & lreebody 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.I 
LANgham 4444 (Debenhams Ltd) 
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Semi-fitting 
Persian Lamb Jacket 


Beret to match 





_ 





il@ 


DUKE ST., MANCHES 








A gift for a child if you have coupons to spare—a Liberty smock 
that they have in various sizes and silks. This particular one is 
white crépe de chine with red smocking. The enormous tuck 
is for letting down. 


For a man, fine white linen with an embossed initial or striped 

coloured border and initial. For a woman, sheer white linen 

with a shadow initial or an evening handkerchief with a hem- 
stitched border and embroidery. All from Walpole’s. 


has dresses for brides, white frocks in moiré, or crépe, or georgette, w! 
heart or V décolletages and short folded sleeves. All the lines are sim} 
and clear cut, moulding the hips and defining the waist. 


HE other type of dinner dress is the sheath dress that Mos 

Hartnell and Molyneux are showing with a little jacket belongit 
to it. These jackets are in plain, brilliant colours and can be worn wil 
a great many other clothes as well as the dresses they are designed ! 
Tney are practical and pretty, and as becoming for the woman of am}! 
proportions as for the sylphs. Their only trimming is a fringe 
piped edge or fancy buttons. Hartnell makes his turquoise | 
woollen fasten with plastic heads crowned with turquoise glass bead 
He makes it button to the neck, pads the shoulders and places two fl 
tailored pockets below the waist. It is immensely smart. Madail 
Mosca fastens hers on the waistline and turns it back with @ fringe 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE NAME edge to the deep rever. She shows it over a purple fringed wool 


dinner dress, and it is as striking over black. 


To wear with these frocks to functions, luncheons and di: ers 4 
wa ae ee i E YW YZ tiny hats perched forwards, frothing with ostrich; skull caps ‘ : vel\é 
\y 














or sequin or suéde, often cherry or scarlet; snoods in velvet chet! 
with a sparkling sequin here and there or tied up with velv. ¢ bow 
fluffy angora snoods in black or violet, cherry or bright blu ; bro 
ribbons swathed round the back so as to hide the hair and tie u; on ti 
To make a splash of colour on a lapel, gold Victorian loc ets # 
hung on Edwardian bow enamel brooches or half a dozen eals 
charms are tied on with a bow of grosgrain ribbon. Jet brox — a 
pinned through cherry grosgrain bows; baroque Victorian p ichbe 

KNITWEAR - STOCKINGS - UNDIES - GLOVES brooches are pinned on either side of a jacket: like twin oli 
P. Joyce REy» dLDS 
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Wisdom ig War Time 


OF 
~ F Sia save fuel (road and rail), tyres, and 


man-power, the distribution of bis- 






( ‘ILPRUFE 
1 STILL 

CIRELY 
RE WOOL 


cuits has been re-organised and delivery 










restricted to areas within reasonable 





distance of our factories. This means 










that certain districts are outside our 


boundaries, and for the time being our 













[he restricted supplies of wool necessitated by war - time 
conditions are being used by CHILPRUFE solely for the pro- Quality Biscuits cannot be purchased in 
luction of essential garments for infants and young children. 
Despite difficulties every effort is being made to maintain the 
traditional high standard, thus ensuring the maximum protection 
and durability which are more essential then ever in these days. 


these areas. It is a war time order to which, 



































i, Unavoidable shortage of supply is regretted, but the greatest we feel sure, all will readily submit. 
eare is taken to ensure a fair distribution. 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
LEICESTER 
ade Solely hr CHTLDREN 
i lade Solely for 
¢ 
McVITIE & PRICE LTD EDINBURGH . LONDON -. MANCHESTER 
‘ 


Please buy only for current needs— We're in luck! 


we will do our very best 


JAEGER 


GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 
or write to JAEGER, 
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Z 204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 
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1 \|| JANE ann JUDY 
ongil For Christmas ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 


| Expert in re-creating 
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nN wit 
ed f Send your disused clothes 
aml Why not use the precious pre-war 





5 4 C q Mi A ae | material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
oF : J ) } suits and great-coats. 


Remember the heart-warming neighbour- 






nge 

. ers: They can be unpicked and re-made | : : 

i, Scarf Gift. Tokens | into suits os wieeee eat | | Jiness of a glass of Old Angus enjoyed 

5 "th A | i i i i fs ; 

whe ir friends can exchange | JANE ano JUDY | with friends in peace-time ? Today old Beam seinen 
dam all a. Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers - : : i i 
ring with us for the scarves | aan . ae | | friends—including Old Angus—are not always available, but their 
‘oolle they like best. Sloane 36, Wilton Place, | 







Will ladies who have surplus materials for 





| 1537 London, S.W.1 company will be all the more appreciated for its comparative rarity. 
| 




















OTS all ess 1 2. Oe Se Se 

a 41 Gus = 2 | __ disposal please send us particulars. CHOSEN FOR YEARS B Y CONNOISSEURS 
ie ae DIAMONDS UP 100%, es 

brod ns obtainable only from : MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 






































n tol ‘ : : oven OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
a LERY. SILVER, PLATE ANTIQUES. 
ts al A ¢q 0 Mi A R £1/£10,000. Call, Post or Phone Mayfair 
als a 5825. Cash paid immediately. 
we osyenor Street, London, W.1. LINDEN & CO. 
hbefim \ gy 85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 
ae The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 
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